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What a wonderful time to go—FALL, WINTER, SPRINGwien ied sport, | 
entertainment and excitement await you everywhere. You'll avoid 
















the peak tourist crowds, see Europe as the Europeans know (ie her 
colorful customs and meet her interesting, friendly people. It is then, too,) — 


that transportation and accommodations are easier to obtain. 





A holiday in Europe costs less than you might think! 





See your Travel Agent sew! For further EUROPEAN TRAVEL ComMISSION 


information, write each country in which 

interested. Address: National Tourist AUSTRIA + BELGIUM » DENMARK + FINLAND +» FRANCE +* GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN 
Office (Name of Country), Box 258, Dept. GREECE + ICELAND + IRELAND + ITALY + LUXEMBOURG + MONACO + NETHERLANDS 
V-2 New York 17, N. Y NORWAY + PORTUGAL + SPAIN » SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND + TURKEY + YUGOSLAVIA 
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| THEY INDICATE THE WIDE CHOICE YOU ALWAYS HAVE AS A MEMBER 


A DING Sno’ 


VERS ’ 
MICHIGAN 


-Month Club” 








A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH- 

SPEAKING PEOPLES. Vol. 1: The 
Birth of Britain 

Winston S. Churchill 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 


THE LAST HURRAH 
Edwin O’Connor 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


ANDERSONVILLE 
MacKinlay Kantor 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 
Herman Wouk 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


INSIDE AFRICA John Gunther 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
Millar Burrows 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.95 


THE NUN’S STORY Kathryn Hulme 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 


GOODBYE TO UNCLE TOM Furnas 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.15 


AUNTIE MAME Patrick Dennis 


PRICE: $3.50 


SPRING ON AN ARCTIC ISLAND 
Katharine Scherman 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


THE NINTH WAVE 
Eugene Burdick 
PRICE: $3.95 


KING OF PARIS Guy Endore 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
ac Hyman 
PRICE: $2.95 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 
Walter Lord 
PRICE: $3.50 


GIFT FROM THE SEA 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
De Luxe Edition, Boxed. price $5 


—. DAY'S JOURNEY INTO 


NIG Eugene O'Neill 
PRICE: $3.75 

SOMETHING OF VALUE 
Robert Ruark 


PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


YORKER 1950-1955 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 


THE NE 
ALBUM 


ALSO GIVEN: 

A NEEDED BOOKREST 
A sturdy metal 
bookrest, which 
allows the diction- 
ary to lie open for 
easy reference, will 
also be sent with- 
out charge. 


DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER 
William Brinkley 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 


THE TONTINE (2 Vols.) 
‘homas B. Costain 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 
(Shakespeare Head Edition) 
PRICE: $5.00 
A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
Bruce Catton 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 
MEMOIRS BY HARRY S. TRUMAN 
(2 Vols.) PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.95 
THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
Ernest Hemingway 
PRICE: $3.00 
GREAT RIVER (2 Vols., boxed) 
Paul Horgan 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $5.95 
THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 
Jim Bishop 
PRICE: $3.75 
AN ALMANAC OF LIBERTY 
William O. Douglas 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 
ONIONS IN THE STEW 
Betty MacDonald 
PRICE: $3.50 
HADRIAN’S MEMOIRS 
Marguerite Yourcenar 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 
GODS, GRAVES AND SCHOLARS 
C. W. Ceram 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $5.00 
IMPERIAL WOMAN Pearl S. Buck 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 
THE SEA AROUND US 
achel Carson 
PRICE: $3.50 
A TREASURY OF SHORT STORIES 
Edited by Bernardine Kielty 
PRICE: $3.95 
THE BOUNTY TRILOGY 
Nordhoff and Hall 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.50 


IN SEARCH OF ADAM 
Herbert Wendt 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION 
(2Vols.,boxed) Christopher Ward 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $5.95 
THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK 
HOLMES (2 Vols.) 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.95 
GRANDFATHER STORIES 

Samuel Hopkins Adams 
PRICE: $3.50 
NECTAR IN A SIEVE 
Kamala Markandaya 
PRICE: $3.50 
THE CORNERSTONE 
Zoé Oldenbourg 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 

AFTER YOU, MARCO POLO 
Jean Bowie Shor 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 

BHOWANI JUNCTION 
John Masters 
PRICE: $3.75 

THE SIXTH OF JUNE 
Lionel Shapiro 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 

BUGLES AND A TIGER 
John Masters 
PRICE: $3.95 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
C. S. Forester 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 
THE FAMILY MARK TWAIN 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.95 
THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 
OF W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
(2 Vols., boxed) 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $5.95 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
©. HENRY (2 Vols.) 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.95 
COLLECTED POEMS OF OGDEN 
NASH (5 Vols.) 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $5.95 
THE LEATHERSTOCKING SAGA 

James Fenimore Cooper 

PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.95 




















© best English dictionary of its size’’—wew vorx Herap TRIBUNE 





A THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Begin your membership with any 


one of them and you will receive 


..- IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY 
FIVE OTHER BOOKS WITHIN THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


THE OXFORD 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


> THE DICTIONARY WILL BE SENT TO YOU WITH YOUR FIRST "URCHASE 


a 


(Choose from books listed above) 


THE FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS YOU AGREE TO BUY CAN BE CHOSEN FROM 
AT LEAST 100 SELECTIONS AND ALTERNATES MADE AVAILABLE DURING 
THE YEAR 


THEY CAN BE BOOKS YOU WOULD BUY ANYWAY, YET YOU WILL PAY— 


+ © &€& 


ON THE AVERAGE—20% LESS FOR THEM THAN OTHERWISE 


AFTER YOUR SIXTH PURCHASE, WITH EVERY SECOND CLUB CHOICE YOU 
BUY, YOU WILL RECEIVE A VALUABLE BOOK-DIVIDEND (See coupon) 


LAST YEAR ABOUT $12,000,000 WORTH OF FREE BOOKS, RETAIL VALUE, 
WERE EARNED AND RECEIVED BY CLUB MEMBERS AS BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


PERHAPS MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, THIS SENSIBLE SYSTEM WILL SURELY 


KEEP Y@U FROM MISSING THE BOOKS YOU INTEND TO READ 


Important not to delay—Early in 
1956 this Thirtieth Anniversary Offer 
was made to new members of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. A large edi- 
tion, estimated to be enough for the 
full Anniversary year, was almost 
entirely exhausted in the first balf of 
the year. Another edition is now be- 
ing manufactured, but there can be 


no additional copies printed during 
1956. It takes too long to print and 
bind a large edition of such a huge 
book. Consequently, if you are in- 
terested, immediate action is advis- 
able. If the edition now coming 
from the presses is used up before 
your order is received, you will, of 
course, be notified immediately. 


2544 PAGES « PUBLISHED BY THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
RETAIL PRICE: 


$25 


Free 




















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am to re- 
ceive, free, THE OxrorD UNIvEeRSAL Dictionary immediately, with the purchase 
of my first book, indicated below. I am also to receive separately, without 
charge, the bookrest illustrated above. I agree to purchase at least five addi- 
tional monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a mem- 
ber. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after buying six 
Club choices. — my sixth purchase, I am to receive a Book-Dividend* with 
every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small charge is added to 
cover postage and mailing expenses.) 

PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to mem- 
bers at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in reckon- 
ing Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


MY FIRST PURCHASE: 





(Choose one of the selections listed above) 











Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss (Please Print Plainly) 

Address. 

City. ome yoo No. State 





Book prices -. slightly higher in Canada, but e.g ciae ships to Canadian maquthors. 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd 





ee 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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The Nerve Centers 


We went to take a look at the two 
parties’ national headquarters in 
Washington. Here is what the naked 
eye could see: 

Physically at least, the Democrats’ 
operation is sprawling yet highly co- 
ordinated. It is scattered, so far as we 
could find, through at least three 
buildings and two hotels. This is not 
to mention what other segments are 
hidden away heaven knows where. 
The Republicans, on the contrary, 
work in one neighborhood, mostly 
in space rented from Republican so- 
cial hostess Gwen Cafritz’s husband. 
Some of the work, of course, is done 
in the White House. 

The Democrats seem to be in 
higher gear than the Republicans. 
With the partitions already up and 
the new tiling down, the campaign 
H.Q. is highly impressive in its tran- 
sient durability. The statistics we 
were given are also impressive. Five 
thousand letters a day coming in by 
mid-September, the head of the cor- 
respondence section told us—three 
times as many as for the comparable 
period in 1952. An aide added that 
1,500 of these letters contained con- 
tributions, averaging $1,000 a day. 

The Democrats, in a spirit of 
egalitarianism, seem to have put up 
stalls of approximately the same size 
for all their potentates. We found 
last time’s Vice-Presidential nomi- 
nee, Senator John Sparkman, now 
serving as head of the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau. He noted two _ significant 
changes from 1952. The first is that 
local Democratic leaders as well as 
Congressional candidates show great 
eagerness to be seen with the party 
nominee. (In 1952, quite a number of 
them happened to be “unavoidably 
out of town” when Stevenson and 
Sparkman came through.) The other 
change is a heartening absence of 
prejudices and rancor. F. Joseph 
(“Jiggs”) Donohue, Kefauver’s cam- 
paign manager, reported calls for 
Kefauver speeches from politicians 


who a few weeks ago didn’t want to 
have anything to do with him. 

What strikes the observer particu- 
larly is the Democrats’ quiet confi- 
dence. We found Katie Louchheim, 
Vice Chairman and Director of 
Women’s Activities, toying with the 
idea of another debate with her Re- 
publican counterpart, Bertha Adkins. 
“I murdered her last time,” she said 
modestly. 

The brain and speech center for 
the Stevenson campaign is hidden 
away in a row of offices on the 
seventh floor of the old Stoneleigh 
Court Apartments on Connecticut 
Avenue. There one finds Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., down from Harvard, 
a telephone in one hand, beating 
away on a typewriter with the other, 
all the while smoking a big cigar. 
There is a new hardboiled quality 
about the eggheads. There are far 
fewer speechwriters this time than 
there were in Springfield four years 
ago, we learned. 

There was indignation over a col- 
umn by James Reston in the New 
York Times a few days earlier re- 
porting ill feeling between the egg- 
heads and the pros over the speeches 
Stevenson was giving. We were told 
that, if anything, the eggheads com- 
pete with the pros as to who is 
playing politics more professionally. 
Why, campaign director Finnegan 
didn’t even know Stevenson was 
going to make that reference to the 
draft, it was said. There was scorn at 
the notion that the speeches had 
been better last time. “They were full 
of eloquent nonsense,” snapped one 
man who had written a number of 
them. “This time every speech is 
full of substance.” 


(y= AMONG the Republicans one 
got the feeling that they were 
celebrating rather than conducting 
a campaign. In fact, they were al- 
most apologetic for the lack of bustle 
around the office. Everyone was 
catching his breath, it was explained, 
and thinking hard. 


There is an Ivy League quality 
about the offices of the Republican 
National Committee. The research 
director sits in a book-lined room- 
books about philosophy, religion, 
and the like—that would do credit to 
a professor of divinity. 

They didn’t have to look so busy, 
we were told, because they had been 
getting ready for a long time and 
every man knew his job. Of course, 
there was one Republican who had 
a surprise in store for him. That was 
the President. He might think he was 
going to hold to Plan A, which en- 
visages only a few televised appear- 
ances. In case’ he didn’t know it, 
Plan B had already gone into effect. 
The President was going to be used 
good and plenty in this campaign 
and, what’s more, he was going to 
like it! 

The most interesting, if not the 
most impressive, adjunct to the Re- 
publicans was the recently estab- 
lished Committee of the Arts and 
Sciences for Eisenhower, known as 
CASE, or, alternatively, as Eggheads 
for Ike. We found its executive direc- 
tor, a young man named M. Robert 
Rogers, in a little office on G Street 
pretty far from the hum of things. 
Rogers’s press release indicates he 
had received a Harvard degree 
magna cum laude in music. His high- 
level career had been interrupted 
only by a spell as president and 
editor of Click, a rather non-high- 
brow picture magazine. CASE, we 
learned, had been set up at the insti- 
gation of Sherman Adams himself, 
who has thoughts of transforming it 
after the campaign into a permanent 
organ, for what purpose we couldn't 
exactly figure out. 

An impressive list of Eisenhower 
eggheads has already been mus- 
tered, we were told, and many more 
recruits were on the way. Are any of 
these eggheads defectors from the 
Stevenson ranks? None was pres- 
ently in sight, but Rogers expressed 
optimism. He was elated by Mr. 
Stevenson’s mispronunciation of 
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Try this sensible idea with a beloved 


< | work you have heard many times 









THE IDEA: 1. You receive the complete 
performance of a great work of music 
presented on two sides of a 12-inch 
334% R.P.M. long-playing record... 





2. Accompanied (when you want it) by 
musically illustrated program notes which 
will show you what to listen for, in order 























AS A DEMONSTRATION ... THIS 





USIC Appreciation ‘Record 


(TWO RECORDS — SEE ABOVE) 


FOR $]00 





to enhance your enjoyment of the music 


& 


TCHAIKOVSKYS 
symPHonY , Pathétioue 






Played by The Stadium Concerts Symphony Orchestra—conducted by 


Leonard Bernstein 


YOU WILL ENJOY MUSIC FAR MORE...I1F YOU KNOW WHAT TO LISTEN FOR 


HIS SENSIBLE PLAN—to help music- 

lovers increase their enjoyment and un- 
derstanding of music — was originated by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club last year. The 
Club recently commissioned Leonard Bern- 
stein, the brilliant young American conduc- 
tor, to perform and analyze five major or- 
chestral works on Music-ApPRECIATION REC- 
orbs. You will appreciate their quality if you 
heard Mr. Bernstein on television’s Omnibus 
program, in which he demonstrated his 
extraordinary ability to explain the techni- 
cal aspects of music in an enjoyable way. 


A performance of Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony “Pathétique” and an analysis of the 
work also written and conducted by Mr. 
3ernstein—has been recently distributed to 
subscribers. Because these two records 
demonstrate in a particularly exciting way 





the Music-AppRECIATION RECORD idea, we 
will be happy to send them to you, as a 
demonstration, in a one-month trial sub- 
scription, for only $1.00. 


The regular price of these double-disc re- 
cordings is $3.90 (plus a small mailing 
charge). After hearing the “Pathétique,” 
should you want to receive other great 
works of music performed and analyzed in 
this way you may allow this one-month trial 
to continue for as short or as long a time as 
you please. Or you may cancel immediately. 
If you continue the subscription, you will 
not be obligated to take any specific number 
of records. A different work is announced in 
advance each month, described interestingly 
by Deems Taylor. As a subscriber you may 
accept only those you are sure you want for 
your permanent record library. 


MUSICALLY ILLUSTRATED PROGRAM NOTES ALSO WRITTEN AND CONDUCTED BY MR. BERNSTEIN 




















— 
PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A 331 R.P.M. RECORD PLAYER 
MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS R11-10 


¢/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the 12-inch 3315 R.P.M. 
Demonstration Record of TcHarkovsky’s SYMPHONY 
“‘PATHETIQUE” together with its 10-inch Musical 
Program Notes Record, billing me $1.00, and enroll 
me in a@ one-month Trial Subscription to Music- 
APPRECIATION Recorpbs, with the privilege of canceling 
at any time. I understand that, as a subscriber, I am 
not obligated to buy any specified number of records, 
but may take only those I want. Also, I may cancel 
my subscription after hearing the Demonstration 
Recording, or any time thereafter at my pleasure. 








Mr. 
Mrs. 
. » Pri 
Miss (Please Print Plainly) 
ADDRESS 
Postal Zone No, 
CIT Y.......ccccccsscccceseeseseeee (if any) “eer STATE. ..sssseee0e 


Record vrices are the same in Canada, and the Club ships to 


Canadian members, without any charge for duty, through 


" MAR 86 


-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd 




















the word “elite” in his Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, speech. This was the 
sort of thing that caused real concern 
among the intellectuals. 


The State of Culture 


Every fall, when our schools and 
colleges reopen, earnest people grow 
particularly concerned about the 
st#te of American education and 
popular culture. This September, as 
a record 41.5 million students flocked 
into the classrooms, authorities spoke 
of an unprecedented crisis in finding 
places for those who wanted to learn, 
while many critics asked what, in 
fact, they were learning. 

Never before have the voices of 
these critics been so sharp. After 
having been told that Johnny can't 
read, the public heard from the 
Carnegie Corporation that very 
often he can’t add, either—partly be- 
cause many of his arithmetic teach- 
ers themselves can’t add (that is, 
when he even has an arithmetic 
teacher). Returning travelers have 
warned us that the Soviets are far 
ahead of us in higher scientific teach- 
ing. Liberal-arts professors and writ- 
ers have banded together in the 
newly formed Council for Basic Edu- 
cation to fight leveling-down proc- 
esses that are reducing public 
schooling to mere vocational and 
“life-adjustment” training inimical to 
the three Rs in general and good 
books in particular. One Reporter 
staff member exploded last week 
when he found that his daughter's 
work in seventh-grade “English” in a 
progressive public school had con- 
sisted so far entirely of exercises in 
how to answer the telephone. 

Then what's left for culture? With 
simplified mass education the fash- 
ion and all the distractions of TV 
coming on top of it, are books on 
their way out? 


oT Quite. In mid-September the 

bookselling firm of Brentano's, 
with stores in New York, Washing- 
ton, and San Francisco, made a 
unique experiment. It staged what it 
called a “festival” of mass-produced 
paperback volumes of high-caliber 
cultural and scientific content and 
took full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments listing the titles on display. In 
the New York store, a whole floor 
was given over to the sale. One could 


4 


pick, from the tables representing 
twenty-odd paperback publishers, 
low-cost copies of books ranging 
from Gilbert Murray’s The Literature 
of Ancient Greece and _ Louis 
Bradvold’s The Intellectual Milieu of 
John Dryden to Erwin Schroedinger's 
scientific essays and Waiting for 
Godot by Samuel Beckett. 

On the day we dropped in, easily 
a hundred people were busy brows- 
ing among the tables. A young 
couple who seemed quite well life- 
adjusted came away with copies of 
Tacitus and Ovid. Three people 
bought copies of Mathematical Rec- 
reations while we watched—which 
may help at least those three catch 
up with the mathematical Soviets. 
“We've never had such volume as 
this before,” said Donald R. Geery, 
manager of the New York establish- 
ment. “It’s astonishing.” 

“What's your best paperback seller 
at the moment?” 

“The Dead Sea Scriptures is doing 
remarkably well,” said Mr. Geery. 

Near the entrance, piled in stacks, 
were reprints of Rudolf Flesch’s Why 
Johnny Can't Read (35 cents) and 
Albert Lynd’s Quackery in the Pub- 
lic Schools (95 cents ), which charges 
that there is a virtual conspiracy 
among educators to keep Johnny 
from reading anything intelligent. 

“How are these two doing?” we 
asked the clerk. 

“Not badly at all. Very well, 
in fact.” 


For Better Worlds 


Andrew G. Haley, the general coun- 
sel for the American Rocket Society, 
has given us food for thought. In 
discussing the need for space law, 
or “metalaw,” he says that our 
Golden Rule, based on Matthew’s 
“Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them,” was too limited. 
“In metalaw we may deal with all 
forms of existence, perhaps with sa- 
pient beings different in kind... We 
must treat them as they desire to 
be treated.” 

Will there be any race or shape 
problem in interplanetary dealings 
with other “sapient beings?” And 
who sets the standards of sapience— 
we or they? At any rate we welcome 
the idea that there won't be any 
interplanetary Jim Crow. 


Time for a Breakthrough 


Surely everyone recognizes by now 
that the Suez crisis is not just a 
battle over a canal but a crisis of 
attitudes about the whole Middle 
East. We see no point at this time in 
digging out the bones of the recent 
past and trying to determine who 
was responsible for the miscalcula- 
tions that led to this impasse. The 
thing to do is recognize that the im- 
passe is in an era where no one can 
safely afford to continue it. Not only 
do ships have to get through the 
canal; a new conception of what the 
nations themselves should do has 
got to get through. 

The “users” of the canal can’t pro- 
vide this by simply threatening to 
non-use Suez. You can’t steer indefi- 
nitely around it any more than you 
can skirt the problem of the Middle 
East as a whole. Neither can any side 
simply seize it by force. Everyone is 
concerned with this essential cross- 
roads area, “users” and present little- 
users alike—the peoples of India, for 
instance, no less than the traders of 
Britain and the strategists of Wash- 
ington and Moscow. No one can 
safely be the Middle East’s master, 
but neither can anyone be without 
rights there. 

We have felt all along, as stated in 
the editorial in our September 20 is- 
sue, that the way out of the impasse 
is first to recognize its scope. 

Neutralization of this whole erup- 
tive region, guaranteed by the major 
powers under the auspices of the 
U.N.—this seems to us the best an- 
swer. It will involve bringing in 
Moscow. And why not bring in Mos- 
cow? It is deep in the Middle East 
already. All of us are in it, and 
getting beyond our depth. 

The other day, correspondent 
Kingsbury Smith of the International 
News Service addressed to Soviet 
Premier Bulganin a query as to 
whether the Soviets would agree to 
a great-power meeting on the Middle 
East crisis which would include the 
Soviet Union, India, and Ezxypt, 
along with the western Big Three. 
He got a favorable answer. It is a 
new development to find foreign- 
policy suggestions passing between 
the Hearst press and the Kremlin 
with apparent agreement between 
the two. But the suggestion is a good 
one anyhow. 


THE REPORTER 
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THE GHETTO 


By Louis Wirtn. Lays bare the rich inner 
life hidden behind the drab walls of a 
medieval ghetto. Illustrated. P7 $1.25 


PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 
From Thales to Plato 
Edited by T. V. Smirn. Representative 
writings of the major pre-Socratic Greek 
philosophers. P8 $1.50 


PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 
From Aristotle to Plotinus 
Edited by T. V. Situ. Including works 


by Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, Polybius and 
Plotinus. P9 $1.50 


THE PROFESSIONAL THIEF 


By a professional thief. Edited and anno- 
tated by Epwin H. SutHervanp. A glimpse 
into criminal society, where a man’s social 
standing is measured by his success in 
thievery. P10 $1.25 


THE CULTURE OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


By Joun A. Wiuson. “Undoubtedly the 
most significant, stimulating, and provoca- 
tive contribution on Egyptian history in re- 
cent years.” —Saturday Review. Illustrated. 

Pll $1.50 


THE LITERATURE OF 
ANCIENT GREECE 
By Gitsert Murray, with a new preface. 
One of the great classical scholars of our 


time discusses the literary activity of the 
Attic world. P12 $1.75 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenve, Chicago 37, ll. 














(CORRESPONDENCE 


TV AND POLITICS 
To the Editor: I found William Harlan 
Hale’s article “The Politicians Try Victory 
Through Air Power” (The Reporter, Sep- 
tember 6) most interesting. It was a tre- 
mendous insight into the 1956 campaign and 
the role which television can be expected 
to play in this campaign. 
Jack F, Curistie 
Television and Radio Director 
Democratic National Committee 
Washington 


To the Editor: In discussing the use of TV 
one-minute spots in the 1952 campaign, Mr. 
Hale quotes the housewife who asked, “Mr. 
Eisenhower, what about the high cost of liv- 
ing?” and Mr. Eisenhower's reply, “My wife, 
Mamie, worries about the same thing. I tell 
her it’s our job to change that on November 
4th.” Mr. Hale goes on to assert that “It 
was corn, but it won votes.” I would like to 
see specific documentation for the second 
half of this assertion. Can it be proven that 
such spots won more votes than they alien- 
ated? I think it is quite important, before 
we permit ourselves to be altogether appre- 
hensive about the political impact of such a 
medium as television because of our revul- 
sion toward such stunts as this, that we ask 
ourselves, “Are the American people really 
that gullible?” I for one would submit that 
Mr. Eisenhower won in 1952 in spite of such 
corn, not because of it. 

I would also submit that, despite its po- 
tentialities for corn, television could become 
an indispensable force for social cohesion, 
without which our mass society might some- 
day cease to be viable. It is tempting for 
us still to regard the New England town 
meeting as our model of democracy, but you 
can’t have a town meeting of a hundred mil- 
lion voters. Through television, however, a 
“quorum” of those voters can obtain a sense 
of participation in such things as the party 
conventions. And this sense of participation 
is not altogether illusory so long as the ac- 
tual participants in the conventions know 
they are being watched and shape their ac- 


tions accordingly. Such “two-stage town 
meetings” may be the only hope for effective 


mass democracy. 
Witutam R. Carton, Jr. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


To the Editor: I would like to thank Marya 
Mannes (“TV: Too Much of a Good 
Thing?,” The Reporter, September 6) for 
virtually the only intelligent report | have 
read on electronic journalism’s encounter 
with the 1956 political conventions. 

Joun F. Day 

Director of News 

Columbia Broadcasting System 

New York 


*‘EXACTITUDE OF EXPRESSION’ 
To the Editor: As an apprentice writer and 
humanist, I heartily second Mr. Malcolm 
Cowley’s animadversions on social-science 
writing (“Sociological Habit Patterns in 
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Linguistic Transmogrification,” The Re- 
porter, September 20). As an apprentice 
social scientist, however, I cannot let them 
go unchallenged. My objections to Mr. Cow. 
ley’s position are chiefly the following: 

{| Exactitude of expression is a prime re«ui- 
site for scientific discourse; ordinary |an- 
guage is almost always inexact and _ will 
therefore not do, in most cases, for scientific 
purposes. 

{| Every style must be adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. The purpose of 
scientific discourse is entirely different from 
that of literary discourse. It is therefore in. 
correct to judge scientific discourse by the 
usual literary standards. 

‘ Unfortunately the English language. in 
comparison with French or German, is a 
poor vehicle for scientific discourse. Except 
in the hands of an unusually skillful writer, 
it must be pulled somewhat out of shape in 











order to bear the burden of rigorously logical 
thought. 

{| Nobody objects when a biologist, a pliy-- 
cist, or a higher mathematician, in addrvss- 
ing his colleagues rather than the publi: at 
large, uses terms and expressions whicl: are 
incomprehensible to laymen. Why, tien, 
should a social scientist be denied similar 
privileges? 

Before accusing sociologists of doing noth- 
ing but restate the obvious in involved ter- 
minology, Mr. Cowley should remember ‘hat 
many propositions which on the basi- of 
common sense are perfectly obvious ‘iave 
not stood up under rigorous scientific in\esti- 
gation, due to théir being founded either on 
inadequate information or on an inexac! use 
of words. The Ptolemaic system of a-!rov- 
omy is a striking example of this from an 


area of science which at the momen! is 
held in considerably more respect ‘ian 
sociology. 


S. P. Dunn 
Department of Anthrop: logy 
Columbia University 
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a columns, allowing him to publicly amplify 
them his condescending tolerance of people with 
Pon foreign accents and limited schooling. 
— Hiding behind the license of a putative 
: humor, he tosses out many snide and smirky 
. hie remarks which one hesitates to dignify with 
.- a reply. 

will Not only was it without taam, it was de- 
entife cidedly in bad taste. 

It may not be a bad idea for The Re- 

ig porter to have something about the kind of 
os’ of T people who would see fit to hold a Léon 
b — Blum memorial meeting in this country, but 
stages the writer should approach his subject with 
ry the some respect. Perhaps reverence. 

; WILLIAM STERN 
 ™ Director, Youth Division 
hee hag ee Circle 
New Yor 

writer, , *,° . . . 
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NO ‘TAAM,’ NO TASTE 

To the Editor: If Paul Jacobs had a little 
Kaffeeklatsch story to tell (“When Politics 
Had ‘Taam,’” The Reporter, September 6), 
we wonder why The Reporter had to give 
him space for it, and no less than four full 


Mr. Jacobs replies: 

During the period that | was a member of 
the Workmen’s Circle, one of the things I 
liked most about the organization was its 
sense of humor, which appeared, among 
other ways, in its ability to laugh at itself. 
This characteristic was still present, for- 
tunately, when I addressed one of its meet- 
ings a few months ago. I can only hope that 
Mr. Stern’s letter does not reflect a loss of 
this virtue among the Workmen’s Circle 
youth, 


SAROYAN 
To the Editor: “American Writing As I 
See It” (William Saroyan, The Reporter, 
September 6) certainly has latitude—and 
longitude. It is somewhat like choosing the 
universe for your subject. With such, about 
all a writer can do is jab his harpoon into 
the ocean from time to time and see what 
he has speared. 

I do not agree that 


“a people must have 


a fable” in the sense of something not true. 





Book a Month Payment Plan 


All 24 Volumes Delivered Immediately— You 
Pay Later on Easy-to-Own Purchase Plan 


Yes, the latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished—is now being offered on a remark- 
able plan that puts this world-renowned 
reference library within reach of every fam- 
ily. All 24 volumes will be placed in your 
home NOW...you can pay for it as you 
enjoy it...as easy as buying a book a month! 


In today’s world... Factual Knowledge Opens 
the Way to Financial and Social Success 

Self-confidence—and the : 
confidence of others—are u 
two rewards you can ex- 
pect from Britannica’s 
world of facts. For instance, 
did you know... 








e Britannica will provide 
instant and authentic in- 


Thousands of Subjects of Practical 
Value to Your Whole Family 


In the brand-new edition 
of Britannica you will 
find thousands of subjects 
that you and your family 
will refer to in the course 
of your normal day-to- 
day affairs. For example, 
you'll find special articles 
on household budgets...interior decorating 
..-medicine and health...home remodeling 
...child care...adolescent problems...rules 
and regulations for all sports...every kind 
of hobby... plus a treasure house of knowl- 
edge on all subjects. Usable information 
that can save you many dollars. 








New Edition is Profusely Illustrated 


The new Britannica almost “‘televises” the 
information to you by means of 23,225 pic- 
tures, plus charts, maps and drawings. But 




















>) : : formation on every conceivable subject or iit does not merely show “attractive” pic- 
“i the American people today live too thought. _ . tures—it is the work of 5,258 of the world’s 
argely by myths does not prove they must | e Britannica will enable parents to work best minds. The final authority on factual 
osical do so. On the contrary, I hold that “the reso- more closely with their children at home... _ knowledge; a constant inspiration that will 
lute putting off of the garments of make- helping them build a more solid foundation enrich the lives of yourself and your family. 
beli to th | . . , in today’s highly competitive society. Lead- 
plivsi elieve is the only cure for the ills that af- ing educators say: ‘“Too many parents leave Preview Booklet Offered FREE! 
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George F. Kennan 


One of the world’s foremost experts 
on Russia, and former Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, recreates a fasci- 
nating but little-understood period of 
Soviet-American relations—the criti- 
cal months beginning with the Bol- 
shevik Revolution and climaxing with 
Russia’s withdrawal from World War 
I. He traces the confusion of Ameri- 
can circles in St. Petersburg, the tur- 
moil caused by a host of quasi-diplo- 
matic U.S. agencies with undefined 
functions, and he underscores the far- 
reaching effects on world history. 


RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR 


The first volume of Soviet-American 
Relations, 1917-1920. 560 pages, with 
16 pages of illustrations and 4 maps. 
$7.50. Order from your bookstore 
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A new 
history of f 
China’s 
quarter- 
century of 

turmoil 


A MILITARY HISTORY 
OF MODERN CHINA 
1924-1949 


By F. F. Liv. A former officer in the 
Chinese Nationalist Army objectively 
traces the entire stormy career of Chiang 
Kai-Shek, employing fascinating inter- 
views and authentic information never 
before available in English. “The most 
accurate and balanced account of the rise 
and collapse of Kuomintang military 
power . . . a really first-rate work.” 
—New York Times Book Review 





$6.00 at your bookstore 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 









 ¢ THIS campaign the candidates 
have been talking tirelessly, so 
far, about everything except what 
matters most. This is not surprising 
since it is what usually happens. By 
and large, what has been left undis- 
cussed is the whole realm of foreign 
affairs. Consequently the Presiden- 
tial candidates run the danger both 
of not addressing the nation as a 
whole and of not having their voices 
register in the rest of the world. In 
his editorial, Max Ascoli, who has 
just returned from a brief trip to 
Europe, says that so far the cam- 
paign alarmingly resembles an off- 
year rather than a Presidential elec- 
tion. 

One of the major foreign-policy 
issues goes by the name of coexist- 
ence. Chalmers M. Roberts of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
reports that we have been coexisting 
with the Russians much more than is 
generally known—in cultural, techni- 
cal, and many other fields. The two 
articles that follow describe what is 
happening beyond an Iron Curtain 
that now is somewhat perforated. 
S. L. Shneiderman, a Polish-born 
journalist and the author of Between 
Fear and Hope, has recently re- 
turned from a three-month visit to 
his native land, bringing back the 
story of a twofold and gigantic ex- 
periment. The Polish government is 
making a great effort to develop 
steel production, an effort that seems 
to be bringing results. It is also try- 
ing to remold the Polish soul. But 
few races are more stubborn than 
the Poles, and the Polish peculiari- 
ties are not likelv to be easily erased. 
They have withstood an extraordi- 
nary amount of suffering and repres- 
sion. 

When Leslie B. Bain, lecturer and 
free-lance writer, traveled recently 
to Hungary, he had the advantage 
of knowing the language. Talking 
with many Hungarian Communists, 
he found that while most of them 
still professed to be Marxists, many 
of these Marxists were inclined to 
include in their Communist ortho- 
doxy a surprising number of liberal 
and democratic deviations. 
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Our Contributing Editor Robert 
Bendiner has taken a look at the 
Stevenson campaign organization, 
and particularly at the highly skilled 
professional whose relationship with 
the Democratic candidate recalls 
that of James A. Farley with F.D.R. 
in the 1932 campaign. Certainly 
there are as many differences be- 
tween Mr. Finnegan and Mr. Farley 
as between Stevenson and Roosevelt, 
but the two Irishmen have this in 
common: They are experts in keep- 
ing the intricate machinery of a po- 
litical party so well oiled that the 
man in charge can make the best 
use of it. Henry L. Trewhitt of the 
Chattanooga Times reports on a 
conflict that is particularly striking 
because it is being fought out be- 
tween the interests of Southern work- 
ers and their racial prejudices. Once 
again we are reminded that desegre- 
gation affects not only the schools 
but every aspect of organized life 
in the South—including the trade 
unions. Our Mediterranean Corre. 
spondent, Claire Sterling, went re- 
cently to Spain and left with the con- 
viction that there is trouble ahead 
for that country. 


a Calisher, who spent the 
summer in England, tells us 
about the girls who dance and the 
girls who stand still in a remarkable 
London music hall. Antonio Baro- 
lini’s story is his first publication in 
this country. Mr. Barolini, an Italian 
poet and short-story writer, is now 
living in the United States. Jean 
Paris, a French drama critic who 
for two years edited Thédtre Popw- 
laire, has written a play that will 
be produced this winter by Jean- 
Louis Barrault. He is the author of 
books on Goethe and Shakespeare. 
Virgilia Peterson, author, lecturer, 
and book reviewer, is regularly heard 
on her program “Books in Profile, 
over New York City’s radio station 
WNYC. 

Our cover is by Al Blaustein, 3 
young American artist now painting 
in Rome, whose current New York 
exhibition is attracting considerable 
attention. 
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WITH A TRIAL 
. SUBSCRIPTION 


The exciting 
25th Anniversary 
issue of America’s 

most vital quarterly 
journal of ideas 


For twenty-five years, The American 
Scholar has been enjoyed by men and 
women who like to have their ideas, 
opinions and prejudices challenged — 
who prefer reading that is vigorous and 
stimulating. And the big 25th anniver- 
sary issue is a perfect demonstration of 
the kind of reading American Scholar 
subscribers are accustomed to receive. 


WHAT THE ANNIVERSARY ISSUE CONTAINS 





Guest-edited by Irita Van Doren, this issue 
features such provocative articles as The 
New Man in the Arts by Jacques Barzun, 
The Discipline Trap by Marston Bates, If 
You Don’t Mind My Saying So by Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Our Documentary Culture 
by Margaret Mead, The Plight of the Lone 
Wolf by Perry Miller, The Meaning of Ban- 
dung by Saunders Redding, The Found 
Generation by David Riesman, and others. 

In addition, some of the leading schol- 
ars, writers and critics of our time have 
contributed capsule essays on what seems 
to each of them to be “the most neglected 
book in the last 25 years.” In this section 
you will find Brooks Atkinson, Elmer 
Davis, Aldous Huxley, Sidney Hook, Carl 
Sandburg, Lionel Trilling, among the fifty 
famous contributors. 

And, such noted American publishers as 
Bennett Cerf, John Farrar, B. W. Huebsch, 
Lovell Thompson, and Kurt Wolff, are 
among those who write about the book 
each is most proud to have published. 


HOW TO GET YOUR FREE COPY 





Because the publishers are convinced that 
this special issue is the best possible intro- 
duction to the magazine, and an exciting 
forecast of things to come, we are offering 
a copy free with each trial subscription. 
Please use the coupon below to order. 


SEND NO MONEY unless you prefer 


The American Scholar 
Dept. A7,1811 Q St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C, 
Please send me at once my free copy of the 
Anniversary Issue, and enter my trial subscrip- 
tion to The American Scholar for ¥% year (2 
issues) for $2. (Save by subscribing for a 
longer term. Check subscription you prefer.) 
O % yr. $2. 0 2 yrs. $7. (you save $1) 


0 lyr. $4. 0 3 yrs. $9. (you save $3) 
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EDITORIAL 





MAX ASCOLI 





When Does the Campaign Start? 


— THE MOMENT the American 
traveler lands at a European airport 
in these post-convention, pre-election 
days and starts meeting friends, he 
has to face it: Even the most politi- 
cally minded Europeans could not 
care less about our elections. 

Four years ago, our Presidential 
campaign aroused passionate con- 
cern all over the world. Not just a 
new American Chief Executive was 
being elected, but the leader of a 
world-wide community of men unit- 
ed by a hope and a faith. This time 
the traveler has the feeling that in 
foreign eyes it is as if we were hav- 
ing a country-wide contest for sheriff. 


— lack of interest now is largely 
caused by the still vivid mem- 
ory of that passionate concern four 
years ago. A man with a great name 
and a glorious record was elected 
then, but aside from the outstanding 
role he played at Geneva, it cannot 
be said that he or his Administration 
succeeded in providing the democ- 
racies with the cohesiveness and re- 
silience that the new type of Com- 
munist aggressiveness demands. 

A sort of sulky provincialism, a 
more or less embittered Brickerism, 
has spread through the western al- 
liance during the last few years. It 
would be incorrect to say we led 
this trend, but we have well repre- 
sented and glamourized it by be- 
coming increasingly self-centered 
ourselves—with many, many centers, 
for many, many selves or self-inter- 
ests, all wrapped up in prosperity 
and peace. 

This year so far there has been a 
great deal of talk about Taft-Hart- 
ley, agricultural price supports, pri- 
vate versus public power, and the 
like. Ail these are extremely impor- 
tant subjects, on which the poli- 
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ticians must be made to take a bind- 
ing stand. Yet all their promises on 
domestic issues are highly tentative 
and conditional since the one issue 
that overrides all others is the issue 
of peace. Peace does not depend 
entirely on us, while everything we 
have and are depends on peace. 
This is why, well into the begin- 
ning of fall, there is such a listless 
quality about the campaign, such 
lack of excitement at home and 
abroad. The candidates for the high- 
est office are busy doing what it is 
part of their job to do: vying for 
votes in every single constituency, 
special interest or “minority” group. 
But as long as they address them- 
selves to special groups and single 
constituencies, the campaign remains 
at the Congressional level. Some- 
times it seems as if these were just 
Congressional elections in which a 
Presidential contest is also run. 


beer CONDITION of things, we hope, 
will not prevail long. The man 
who, in a few weeks, will be lucky 
or hapless enough to win the election 
must be ready to exert his power on 
issues concerning not only special 
groups or Congressional constituen- 
cies, but the nation as a whole and 
the system of alliances centered on 
it. So far the voters have not been 
told much about these issues except 
that they are overriding. 

The burden is on a man who has 
all it takes to carry it—Adlai Steven- 
son. As the challenger, he has the 
right to call to the people’s minds the 
blunders and uncandor of the Dul- 
lesian diplomacy that have weak- 
ened our alliances and set loose the 
bold new program of B.&K. But Ste- 
venson has also the duty to say how 
he intends to reverse the trend. 

If elected, during his four years 





in office he will have to deal with 
the surplus not just of agricultural 
products but of processed uranium 
lying wherever there is an atomic 
reactor, and available to any and 
every Nasser for the manufacture of 
atomic bombs. In the four years 
ahead there can’t be any dilly-dally- 
ing in settling, together with the 
other major powers, the problem of 
reduction of armaments and atomic 
control. 

During the coming four years in- 
ternational checks will have to be 
put on the hitherto unrestrained na- 
tionalism of countries that have 
reached national sovereignty yet are 
far removed from the prospect of 
becoming solvent and of providing 
their own people with an improved 
standard of living. To make nation- 
alism both livable and responsible 
in many new or underdeveloped 
cdéuntries, we shall have to revise— 
and fast—our ideas about neutrality. 
Participation in alliances or blocs 
is a luxury that many hard-pressed 
peoples cannot afford and that we, 
in our own interests, should not en- 
courage. 


le THIS CAMPAIGN the nation can 
become aware of its wholeness, 
of its responsibilities, and of the 
dangers ahead only when those 
problems are faced that we, for all 
our power and wealth, are not able 
to solve by ourselves. When we be- 
come aware of ourselves, the rest of 
the world will again become aware 
of us. 

Until now Stevenson has had to 
unite the various sections of | his 
party. He has done an excellent job 
at that. The time has come for him 
to take care of the whole. We are 
confident he will do it, and soon. In 
fact, every hour counts. 
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The Widening Chinks 


In the Iron Curtain 


CHALMERS M. ROBERTS 


it A SPEECH to the Twentieth Com- 
munist Party Congress in Mos- 
cow last February 18, Presidium 
member Anastas I. Mikoyan con- 
ceded that the Soviet Union under 
Stalin had practiced “isolation” from 
“the outer world.” But, he argued, 
“That has been liquidated.” Now, 
Mikoyan asserted, it is the United 
States that has an Iron Curtain. To 
prove his point he told this anec- 
dote: 

“Last year, representatives of 
American restaurants visited Mos- 
cow. They went sightseeing, visiting 
those enterprises, restaurants and 
canteens, which interested them. We 
did not even raise the question of 
our people visiting the United States 
on a basis of reciprocity. Satisfied 
with our hospitality, the American 
visitors simply invited the Moscow 
restaurant experts to visit them, to 
study American mass-catering enter- 
prises. Thus the contact in this mat- 
ter began to develop. And so recently 
five Moscow workers in public cater- 
ing were about to embark on a jour- 
ney to America when the State De- 
partment suddenly declared that the 
visit to the United States was consid- 
ered undesirable. 

“Evidently even our cooks and 
gastronomic experts constitute a 
danger to certain officials of the 
State Department. Even this small 
fact shows to one and all who is for 
contact and who opposes it.”’ 

Two months later, Nikita Khru- 
shchev told the same story before 
some five hundred newsmen in Lon- 
don during his visit to Britain. ‘‘Per- 
haps there was apprehension they 
might cook up something besides a 


cutlet,” he quipped. There was 
laughter in the hall. 
Some time this fall, if present 


plans work out, a group of Russians 
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finally will visit the United States to 
study mass feeding techniques under 
a government-to-government agree- 
ment between Washington and Mos- 
cow. The Army’s Quartermaster 
Corps has been enlisted as sponsor 
for the tour, which will include a 
number of American factory lunch- 
rooms. 


A Policy Decision 


At last the United States government 
is beginning an East-West contacts 
program with the Soviets that should 
in time, if all goes well, erase the 
stigma that the Incident of the Five 
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Borsch Dispensers and many others 
have put upon America—however 
the Russians may have twisted them 
in the telling. There are deadly 
serious motivations in both Moscow 
and Washington behind the propa- 
ganda battle over who has an Iron 
Curtain today. 

It is quite clear that part of the 
new look in Soviet foreign policy is 
the appearance of a Russia unafraid 
of contacts with “the outer world” 
and more than willing to share its 
knowledge with any and all. As 
Mikoyan put it in his speech, “We set 
the task to catch up and surpass the 
richest capitalist countries” and “let 
the boastful Americans know it, they 





who swagger about their riches of 
today, about their American way ol 
life.” 

In the months since that epochal 
Communist Party Congress the Eisen- 
hower Administration has under- 
gone an internal struggle over what 
to do in the face of the Soviet new 
look. The paper result was an Eisen- 
hower decision at the National Se- 
curity Council table on June 29. 
The actual result is a growing flow 
of Americans to the U.S.S.R. and of 
Russians to the United States. 

So far this year more than two 
thousand American tourists—tourists 
in the traditional sense—have visited 
the Soviet Union. By the end of the 
year between two and three hundred 
other Americans will have visited 
Russia as part of the new exchange 
or contacts program—farmers, hous- 
ing experts, an automation team, 
church groups, doctors, nuclear 
scientists, astrophysicists, Red Cross 
officials, businessmen, movie produc- 
ers, and musicians. 

So far this year at least two hun- 
dred Soviet and satellite leaders, 
mostly in the scientific and indus- 
trial fields, have come to the United 
States. About seventy-five per cent 
of these men and women have been 
Russians, the rest coming from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, 
and Hungary. They have attended 
American conferences and congresses 
on venereal diseases, acoustics, polio, 
catalysis, anthropology, and clinical 
chemistry. More will be here this 
fall for an Information Theory Sym- 
posium at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Internation- 
al Congress on Theoretical Physics 
at Seattle, the Congress of Neuro- 
logical Surgeons in Chicago, for 
gatherings to discuss prestressed con- 
crete (Khrushchev’s favorite method 
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of making Soviet steel go further), 
physics, ozone, and a host of other 
scientific topics. 


ns RESULTS of all these East-West 
contacts have been scattered 
through the daily press in bits and 
pieces. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra won a “tumultuous recep- 
tion” in Moscow; the American 
automation team discovered that the 
Russians had a continuous-moving 
assembly line turning out semi-auto- 
matic lathes, something unmatched 
in the United States; American ve- 
nereal-disease experts were shocked 
to hear visiting Soviet medical au- 
thorities urge doctors to give up the 
penicillin-only treatment for V.D. so 
successful here; Dr. Paul Dudley 
White and others with him in Mos- 
cow found that brain- and _heart- 
operating techniques there were first- 
rate; the Soviet farm delegation 
went home to apply its observations 
to the Russian switch-to-corn drive; 
the visiting Soviet scientists presum- 
ably have applied what they learned 
in their own laboratories. 

All this, however, represents the 
easier part of establishing contact. 
So far the effort has been generally 
successful. There has been some 
heckling—the Metropolitan Nikolai, 
No. 2 man in the Russian Orthodox 
Church, had to deny here that he 
had “prayed for Stalin” and to say 
he preferred “now not to remem- 
ber” that in 1949 he had called Pope 
Pius an “agent of American im- 
perialism.” There has been some 
nervousness—the head of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, host to a Soviet Red 
Cross delegation, cut off reporters 
who wanted to find out what had 
happened to the delegation chief in 
the years he was in Stalin’s dog- 
house. So far, as the exchanges may 
be judged from the outside, they 
have balanced pretty well. But this 
has only been the starter. The really 
fascinating phase lies ahead. 


Caution in Washington 


The benchmark in the new post- 
Stalin phase of Russo-American re- 
lations of all sorts is the Summit 
Conference of July, 1955, in Geneva. 
With the tacit agreement that war 
was no longer a possible way to 
solve East-West differences, the way 
was opened to exploit the field of 
what the Russians term peaceful 
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competitive coexistence. The Krem- 
lin had all its directives in order and 
the results have been obvious 
enough in many fields. 

Moscow set out to do three things, 
or so Washington believes: to obtain 





every possible type of technical in- 
formation; to lessen hostility to the 
Soviet Union in the West in gen- 
eral and America in particular by 
demonstrating that Russians put on 
their pants one leg at a time like 
the rest of us; and to gather—where 
it is possible without being caught— 
intelligence information that prop- 
erly falls outside the scope of any 
justifiable East-West exchange. 

It the Kremlin had its directives 
ready, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion did not. Some—a dwindling 
group with the decline of McCarthy- 
ism—opposed any contact; others 
wary lest secrets be stolen; 
some foresaw a breakdown of the 
Strategic-export embargo on_ the 
Communist nations; many feared 
that Congress would not approve 
exchanges with the Communist bloc; 
some politicians were alarmed that 
exchanges with the satellites would 
enrage Polish-American or other 
second-generation voters, while oth- 
ers feared an inundation of Commu- 
nist propaganda to ensnare the un- 
wary; finally there was and still is a 
law on the books that denies an 
American visa to any but officials of 
another government unless they are 
willing to be fingerprinted. 

These factors fostered a climate 
that produced caution in Washing- 
ton—while Mikoyan and Khrushchev 
told their tales about the State De- 
partment’s fear of Russian cooks. 


were 


oo over the post-Summit pe- 
riod Mr. Eisenhower has altered 
that climate. In public speeches, pri- 
vate talks, and press-conference re- 


marks, the President has hammered 
away at the idea that to prevent war 
there must be understanding be. 
tween peoples. His flair for the un. 
challengeable and ungrammatical 
cliché is illustrated by these off-the- 
cuff remarks on September 11: 

“In short, what we must do is to 
widen every possible chink in the 
Iron Curtain and bring the family 
of Russia, or of any other country 
behind that Iron Curtain, that is 
laboring to better the lot of their 
children—as humans do the world 
over—closer into our circle, to show 
how we do it, and then to sit down 
between us to say, ‘Now, how do we 
improve the lot of both of us?’” 

This type of Eisenhower approach, 
given the post-Summit diminution 
of war fears and the “peace” in the 
G.O.P. “peace-and-prosperity” plat- 
form this fall, has provided cover lor 
the timid. It does not guarantee, how- 
ever, that there will not be a hulla- 
baloo if and when some visiting 
Communist is caught poking his 
nose into something that is clearly 
not his business. But that has not 
occurred so far. 

New Directive, New Agencies 

The National Security Council di- 
rective that the President approved 
in June represented a victory lor 
those who wanted to meet the So- 
viet challenge and switch the United 
States from a negative attitude to a 
positive one. The objectives are to 
open Soviet eyes to the truth about 
the United States through personal 
inspection, to bring new influences 
to bear on Soviet policies through 
exchanges that show Russians the 
nature of America, to encourage :‘1¢ 
evolution of Soviet foreign policy 
over the long haul toward a con- 
servative nationalism, to demonstrate 
by contacts within the satellites that 
the West has not forgotten their 
peoples in spite of its relations with 
their Communist governments, and 
thereby to loosen those countries’ 
ties with the Soviet Union. 

The new policy is to encourage 
exchanges on a reciprocal basis with 
the aim of a net gain to America. 
Most important, the Nsc directive 
says that each individual exchange 
does not, of itself, have to be demon- 
strably to the net gain of the Uniied 
States. Further, the burden of proof 
lies on those who oppose any indi- 
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vidual exchange to demonstrate that 
it would negate the program. 

In theory, at least, this last point 
should prevent a repetition of the 
oil-drills case of last spring. The 
Commerce Department, which con- 
trols export licenses, blocked a deal 
worked out by Dresser Industries 
of Dallas to swap blueprints and 
production information on Ameri- 
can rotary rock-drill bits for Soviet 
data on a turbine-driven oil drill. 
Commerce argued that the swap was 
too one-sided in the Soviet favor 
technologically speaking, that it 
would tend to weaken strategic-ex- 
port controls, and that it would raise 
a new storm in Congress, where a 
Senate committee had been sniping 
at the Administration for earlier 
trade-control relaxations. 


fipanc the new directive, any in- 
tragovernmental dispute on ex- 
changes and contacts is to be re- 
solved by the nsc’s Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, chaired by Under 
Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, 
Jr.. who has been among the timid 
in the past. So far there has been no 
dispute for the new board to settle. 
A new post of Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State for East-West 
Exchanges has been established, with 
the job going to former Ambassador 
to Korea William S. B. Lacy, an able 
Foreign Service officer who has set 
out to run his shop in the spirit of 
the President’s beliefs and yet with- 
in the still confining lines of the law. 
He has a secretary and a staff of 
twelve. A good many facets of the 
exchange program are still under 
agencies other than Lacy’s as of now: 
Literature swaps are under the U.S. 
Information Agency; Commerce has 
a powerful veto through export 
licensing; the FBI wants to know in 
writing that Lacy approves each So- 
viet visit here; and the Post Office 
sporadically holds up _ incoming 
publications to see if they contain 
“political propaganda,” barred by 
a 1938 law aimed at the Nazis. 
Under the fingerprint require- 
ment, only those Russians or satel- 
lite visitors who are “officials” can 
be given a visa without inking their 
whorls. Lacy is interpreting “of- 
ficial” in a strict sense so that the 
whole program will not be endang- 
ered in its infancy by any indiscre- 
tion. The Russians and their satel- 
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lites have flatly refused to permit 
fingerprinting with the single curi- 
ous and unexplained exception of a 
Soviet woman named Mrs. Eva 
Tsirul, who turned up in New York 
with her eight-year-old daughter en 
route to visit her mother in Texas. 


HE FINGERPRINT LAW, belabored 

abroad as much by the British 
who resent it as a personal affront as 
by the Russians who claim that fin- 
gerprinting is for criminals only, was 
almost repealed in the final day of 
the latest session of Congress. Its re- 
peal was in an omnibus immigration 
bill that passed the Senate but died 
in the House because Representative 
Francis Walter (D., Pennsylvania) 
would not agree to the immigration- 
quota changes. Walter agreed about 
killing the fingerprint requirement, 
however, and if the present climate 
on exchanges continues it should be 
repealed next year. 

Under the present legal situation, 
there is little problem about ex- 
changes in the scientific-industrial 
category. The security angle is pres- 
ent but has not proved hampering 
chiefly because last year’s Geneva 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy made it clear that 
the number of American “secrets” in 





nuclear development was far less 
than many here used to think. 

The fingerprint requirement is a 
bar to cultural exchanges. There is 
no problem about the Boston Sym- 
phony’s getting into Russia or Czech- 
oslovakia. But as of now the Bolshoi 
Ballet (for which Londoners recent- 
ly waited in line for days to obtain 
tickets) cannot enter the United 
States. Lacy simply can’t interpret 


“officials” to cover a hundred bal- 
lerinas and their entourag® évén 
though they are in fact subsidized 
by the Soviet government. 


Political Exchanges 


In the third category of exchanges, 
the political, all the contacts so far 
have consisted of Members of Con- 
gress and Air Force Chief of Staff 
Nathan F. Twining and his party on 
visits to Russia. Nobody can stop a 
Member of Congress. Senator George 
W. Malone (R., Nevada), an isola- 
tionist, ignored the State Depart- 
ment’s ban on travel to nations with 
which we do not have diplomatic 
relations and toured Communist 
Bulgaria as well as Russia. The 
Twining trip was, of course, person- 
ally approved on an ad hoc basis by 
President Eisenhower with the full 
expectation that a reciprocal visit by 
Soviet air chiefs would have to be 
agreed to later on—after the Novem- 
ber election, it now appears. 

Some of those who have fought 
within the Administration for the 
new program have been so encour- 
aged by the nsc directive that they 
have hopes of importing here some 
of the secondary Soviet leaders. Ap- 
proval of a Bulganin-Khrushchev or 
Marshal Zhukov visit would be a 
political decision of the highest im- 
portance and rightly is the preroga- 
tive of the President himself. But 
why not bring over some junior min- 
istry officials and party functionaries? 
These are the men who in a decade 
will be reaching the upper rungs of 
the Soviet power ladder, if they 
should live so long. And some of 
those now at or near the top in the 
Kremlin—Mikoyan and Kuznetsov, 
for example—frame their decisions 
affecting the United States not only 
on Marxist doctrine and Soviet in- 
telligence but also, unconsciously at 
least, on the image of the America 
they saw during visits in the 1930's. 

So this line of reasoning goes. 
Thus far, however, political invita- 
tions of this category have yet to be 
issued, and the problem of political 
invitations to the satellites is com- 
plicated by the hostility of second- 
generation Americans with ties to 
eastern Europe. True, the wife of 
the Romanian Premier, Chivu Sto- 
ica, did come here a few weeks ago— 
not, however, as the wife of a polit- 
ical figure but in her own right as a 
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physician to attend a Boston confer- 
ence on hematology. 

At the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference a year ago the Rus- 
sians refused to accede to a seven- 
teen-point American program for 
East-West contacts. Then and since 
they gave a flat “No” to halting 
radio jamming, opening informa- 
tion offices in Washington and Mos- 
cow, lifting all press curbs, and so 
on. Instead, Moscow went ahead on 
its own plan to break the “American 
Iron Curtain” where and when it 
would be to Soviet advantage. Now 
at long last the United States has 
adopted a similarly pragmatic plan. 
It is in this context that U.S.-Rus- 
sian contacts will continue and al- 
most certainly grow. As time goes 
on, the same sort of thing can be ex- 
pected to increase between the Unit- 
ed States and Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Romania. The 
Romanians, alone of the satellites 
thus far, have been talking big about 
contacts with the United States. 
Poles, Czechs, Romanians, and an 
occasional Hungarian have been 
coming here to scientific meetings. 
Even one east Berliner somehow 
made it to the June International 
Congress on Acoustics at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, though East Germany 


is in the same category as Bulgaria, 
Albania, and Communist China, the 
diplomatically unrecognized. 


i pw RECENT refusal of the Admin- 
istration to sanction the visit to 
Red China of a group of highly 
reputable American newspapermen 
has not ended the question. But no 
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change in Administration policy is 
expected until the last American 
who wants to leave China is actually 
freed. Since that day may not be far 
off, the issue is certain to be raised 
again soon. 


Buying, Selling, Swapping 


Mention should be made of some of 
the American business approaches 
to Moscow, undertaken with the ap- 
proval of our government. One was 
the Pan American World Airways 
mission, which brought a U.S.-Soviet 
interchange agreement viewed here 
as an interim arrangement until the 
Soviets have big passenger planes 
able to fly into New York, part of 
an eventual full swap for air rights 
into Moscow. 

Another that lies ahead is Eric 
Johnston’s movie mission. The Poles, 
Czechs, and Hungarians appear 
ready to pay dollars for American 
films. The Russians have put out 
feelers but want to sell one Soviet 
movie here (thirty-seven actually 
were imported into the United 
States last year) for every five or ten 
they buy. No new American films 
have been sold on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain since the Korean 
War ended a deal with the Czechs. 
That war also killed an agreement 





which Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica as well as of the Motion Picture 
Export Association, had made with 
Molotov in 1949 to sell some sixty 
films for $50,000 each. 

This sort of transaction points up 
one of the big difficulties on the 
American side: Motion-picture firms 








are strictly private business here, ye, 
it is perfectly clear that a lot of Hol. 
lywood products shown in Russi 
would be injurious to America as q 
whole. So Johnston, as a go-between 
for industry and government, has to 
give the Russians a list to choose 
from, a list nobody will concede has 
been looked over by the govern. 
ment. Johnston expects to fly to 
Russia early in October. 


Dr. Miterev’s Surprise 


All these moves, past, present, and 
future, amount to a major alteration 
in U.S.-Soviet relations. When the 
Russian farm delegation came here 
a year ago, so many reporters and 
curious citizens followed them 
around they could hardly see the 
corn. By contrast, a couple of hun. 
dred citizens from Communist Euv- 
rope have lately been getting a look 
at some parts of the United State; 
without much more than local press 
notices. Washington is even argu- 
ing whether to spend government 
dollars to take part in Moscow’ 
Gorki Park Fair next spring. 

Not long ago Dr. G. A. Mitcrey, 
the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Alliance of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies of the 
Soviet Union, sat in an American 
Red Cross office in Washington and 
talked with reporters. The welcome 
in America for his party, he said, 
“was even more friendly than we 
expected.” The exchange of Red 
Cross visits was important because 
both “have as their main objective 
the preservation of peace and the 
cultivation of humanitarianism.” 

That is the kind of soothing re- 
mark Americans are hearing from 
the visitors from Communist lands. 
In the main, it is also the kind of 
thing Americans tend to say when 
in Russia. But Dr. Miterev had a 
couple of other things to say that 
may give a clue to the real potential 
of these contacts. 

New York, he discovered, is a city 
where “life is very intense.” But, to 
his surprise, “it is not a city that 
would dwarf the individual.” And 
our Red Cross, he found, conducts 
“an excellent communications sys 
tem” between servicemen and their 
families, something his organization 
does not do. “Perhaps,” he said, “you 
noticed the unusual enthusiasm with 
which I mentioned that.” 
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Behind the Scenes 
In Poland’s Model City 


Ss. L. SHNEIDERMAN 


ye Huta, meaning “New Mill,” 
is Poland’s major showpiece of 
Communist enterprise. The new 
community, which I visited a few 
months ago, is situated on the fertile 
black earth surrounding the ancient 
village of Mogila, near Cracow. 
Where only seven years ago was a 
wheat-covered plain, there now 
tower the giant smokestacks of Po- 
land’s greatest steel plant. Beneath 
them has mushroomed a brand-new 
city of about a hundred thousand 
people. 

They have come from all over Po- 
land. Young men and women were 
brought in by train, in freight cars, 
in trucks, even in carts. They were 
the sons and daughters of peasants 
as well as of factory workers, and 
among them were also many of the 
former bourgeoisie, the declassed 
element of the Polish revolution. In- 
toxicated with slogans about the 
“ideal classless city,” to be born with- 
out the inherent injustice and error 
of “decaying capitalism,” they could 
hardly wait to start living in utopia. 

From June 13, 1949, when the first 
workmen began digging to lay the 
foundations, Poland’s manpower and 
the Soviet Union’s industrial capac- 
ity were placed at the disposal of 
the giant enterprise. The planning 
experts turned out to be way off in 
their calculations and unexpected 
difficulties arose, but the project was 
pushed through. While those who 
manned the distant plants that pro- 
duced the necessary materials lived 
on starvation wages and _ stood 
drearily in line for rations of bread 
and potatoes, the builders of Nowa 
Huta got the best food and finest 
theatrical entertainment available. 

Built without resort to any private 
enierprise, Nowa Huta contains hun- 
dreds of prefabricated barracks and 
rooming houses, 314 stores, and 112 
workers’ co-operative enterprises— 
shops for tailoring, shoemaking, 
watch repairing, carpentry, lockmak- 
ing, and barbering. There are four- 
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teen nurseries and twenty schools, in 
addition to hospitals, clinics, drug- 
stores, restaurants, cafés, and bars. 
There are no churches. 


i STEEL PLANT itself is named 
after Lenin. It was designed by 
the Soviet State Institution for Metal- 
lurgical Projects, and all equipment 
was modeled on that of the Soviet 
Union’s giant steel mills at Magnito- 
gorsk and Zaporozhe, with up-to-date 
improvements. 

The steelmaking equipment is the 
very model of automation. Here and 
there the visitor may encounter tech- 
nicians of various kinds—engineers, 
mechanics, and electricians who press 
buttons and pull levers—but I saw 
very few men performing loading 
or unloading operations. Trains of 
freight cars move through the plant 
over a seventy-mile rail network to 
large automatic loading cranes. The 
management claims that the rolling 
mill is the largest of its kind in the 
world. 


New Man and Old Adam 


But just beyond this facade of mod- 
ern Poland lies a Poland that is an- 
cient and unchanged. The road from 
Cracow winds through the ancient 
village of Czyzyny between straw- 
covered huts that have looked the 
same for centuries. From there the 
nine towering stacks of the steel 
plant, and beneath them rows of 
smaller stacks, fall into the perspec- 
tive and symmetry of a giant cathe- 
dral organ. Against the harshness of 
this urban industrial landscape there 
stands on a man-made hill a huge 
old stone eagle carrying a two-edged 
sword in its right claws. This is a 
memorial to the legendary Queen 
Wanda, who preferred to drown her- 
self rather than marry the German 
Prince Retiger, who was besieging 
Cracow. The site of Nowa Huta, cer- 
tainly not the ideal one, was chosen 
deliberately—to create a_ political 
counterbalance to Cracow, the cap- 





ital of the old Polish kingdom, 


which the Communists have branded 


a “center of reaction.” The idea was 
to create a vibrant capital of indus- 
try and production to symbolize the 
new Poland under Communism. 

In the wide streets of Nowa Huta 
there are few idle strollers. I saw 
large groups of workers paving and 
laying trolley tracks, and mixed 
squads of men and women doing 
other construction work. On a large 
wooden billboard in the central 
square are giant framed portraits of 
Lenin, Khrushchev, and the leaders 
of the Polish party. On a smaller 
board are portraits of inventors, en- 
gineers, and Stakhanovites. 

Though Polish is my _ native 
tongue, on my first visit to this 
strange new city I engaged the serv- 
ices of an official guide. The son of 
a former bourgeois family in Cra- 
cow, he was quite willing to tell me 
all he knew about the city. 

He explained that the Communist 
Party’s theory in creating Nowa 
Huta was to construct a model labo- 
ratory out of which would come the 
New Man of Poland, who was to be 
the product of all classes, parties, 
national minorities, and areas of the 
country. Accordingly Nowa Huta 
even contains a group of gypsies, 
who for the first time in their lives 
are living in a permanent dwelling 
place. There are only about thirty 
families of Jews, say a hundred per- 
sons. 

Nowa Huta’s rate of population 
increase is greater than that of any 
other Polish city. The young marry 
early and eagerly, and get divorced 
even more quickly—but not before 
they have produced many children. 
The mothers don’t worry too much 
about their children, since they are 
raised in state institutions. Many 
women are attracted to Nowa Huta, 
not only to find work but to find 
husbands. 

At first the régime encouraged the 
raising of large families and paid out 
subsidies for each new-born infant. 
Now, however, a press campaign is 
being waged against the chaos of 
family life in the new Poland. 

For all their success at producing 
steel, the Communists have not suc- 
ceeded at revising human nature in 
Nowa Huta. The people work hard 
in the mills and are fascinated by 
the electric lights that many are see- 
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ing for the first time. They listen to 
lectures about the disciplined New 
Man of Poland, but when they get 
home from work, the grim atmos- 
phere of the mills vanishes and the 
vodka bottle makes its appearance. 


Read All About It! 


The problems of the model socialist 
city are discussed with astonishing 
frankness in the local newspaper, a 
daily called We Build Socialism. 
Since the decanonization ol Stalin 
began in the Soviet Union, the 
criticism has become increasingly 
sharp in Polish papers. 

The food shortage was leatured 
prominently in a daily serialization 
of the novel Hard Roads, by Rys- 
zard Klyss, which was running in We 
Build Socialism when I was in Nowa 
Huta. Here is a sample of the nar- 
rative: 

A worker is discussing with a di- 
rector a wildcat stoppage that has 
hit the mill because of an accident. 

““What’s the use?’ Boguszewicz 
said angrily. “This morning the work- 
ers threw away their shovels and said 
they wouldn’t work any more.’ 

“Director Korta became excited. 
‘Why?’ he asked. 

“*How can I explain it to you? 
Just because there’s nothing to eat! 
You understand, Comrade Director, 
we have no sugar, no meats, no fats, 
not even bread.’ 

“*That’s a pretty story.’ 

‘Luckily, the foreman felt he 
could handle these people. Today 
he quieted them, but the situation 
continues serious. If all of the food 
should give out—and that could be 
tomorrow, throughout this whole 
area—what would happen then? In 
such an event there might even be 
a demonstration.’ ” 

This novel appeared only a few 
months before the Poznan uprising. 
Notice that the reason given for pos- 
sible trouble is not the provocation 
of the paid agents of imperialism 
but simply a shortage of food. 

It was quite clear to me that the 
shortage was real, not fictional. For 
example, beneath the heading “An 
Empty Canteen” the following re- 
port appeared: 

“The distribution of food in our 
city is lagging. The shelves of Can- 
teen No. 16 hold only soap, tooth- 
paste, shoe polish, and large cartons 
of hardtack you can hardly put in 
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your mouth. The workers who are 
building the hospital in our neigh- 
borhood are unable to obtain any- 
thing to eat, except from time to 
time a bit of sausage that makes their 
stomachs turn.” 

All types of shortages are contin- 
ually being discussed at City Council 
sessions. This is from one of its re- 
ports: 

“In Nowa Huta, even at this date, 
we cannot obtain any underwear, 
clothing, or children’s shoes. There 
is a grave shortage of workshirts, 
women’s underwear, and _ socks. 
There are no electrical appliances 
and no pharmaceuticals. There is a 
heavy shortage of furniture. Particu- 
larly critical is the food. shortage. 
notably the lack of meat, vegetables, 
fruit, and canned fish.” 

There were other complaints. One 
item—captioned sarcastically “A 
Merry Block”—went as follows: “The 
inhabitants of Block 8 in Quarter 
31-B lead a merry life. Every day 
they have special attractions in the 
forms of thieves and drunkards. This 
is made possible because the corri- 
dors are always so dark and because 
the tenants have no keys to their 
doors. It must be added that the 
bells at the entrance doors do not 
work—they are merely decorative.” 

In another item, headed simply 
“B-r-r-r-r!,”” the readers of We Build 
Socialism were informed that their 
fellow workers in Block 3, Quarter 
25-A, were shivering with cold. “If 
the administration demands rent 
why do they not provide us with 
heat, so that we won’t be forced to 
go to the homes of friends on cold 
winter nights in order to get warm 
and get a little sleep?” 


I LEARNED at first hand about food 
in the model city of socialism, or 
at least about that in the Warsaw 
Restaurant, where the heads of the 














Communist hierarchy eat regularly, 
Inside there were two rows of mas 
sive columns, from which the paint 
was already flaking though the build. 
ing was barely a year old. The table. 
cloths were filthy. 

My party all ordered the regular 
and only dinner, which consisted o| 
tripe soup, lamb, potatoes, and rice 
I started hungrily on the soup, but 
the chauffeur who had brought me 
from Cracow suddenly spat out 4 
mouthful, exclaiming, ‘Flies, damn 
it!” 

At first I thought he was joking 
But he yelled for the waiter and 
displayed two flies he had _ fished 
from the soup on the tip of his 
spoon. My appetite vanished. Mean. 
while the waiter removed the chaul- 
feur’s soup, returning in a little 
while with a fresh serving. Once 
again the chauffeur pounded the 
table, shouting, “The stuff is crawl- 
ing with flies!” 

At this point my guide took ove 
and called for the manager. The 
manager groveled. “The presence ol 
flies on a winter day is something 
I cannot explain,” he told me. “It 
must be sabotage.” 

As we left the place my guide 
winked broadly at me: “The prin- 
cipal. object in Nowa Huta is to 
build socialism,” he said. “This 
means to produce steel, not so much 
for ourselves as for the Soviet Union. 
Flies in the soup are unimportant.” 


‘Lost Stakhanovites’ 


I waded through the mud puddles 
that fill Nowa Huta’s streets one 
afternoon trying to find the repertory 
theater, which the map shows in the 


center of the city. It was explained’ 


to me that changes have had to be 
made in the city plan, so that the 
theater is out in the open spaces. Its 
director, a young woman named 
Krystyna Skuzenka, showed me its 
modern facilities and invited me to 
a rehearsal of the first American 
play to be included in its repertory— 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. The 
repertory also included, I was told, 
Shakesperean dramas and_ various 
Polish classics. 

I asked Miss Skuzenka whether 
she presented Soviet dramas or other 
works with social content. She smiled 
but did not reply. One of her assist- 
ants volunteered: “The inhabitants 
of Nowa Huta have enough social- 
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ism every day of the week. When 
they come to the theater they want 
to relax.” 

Not only are the people tired of 
propaganda, but the propagandists 
themselves seem to have grown 
weary. We Build Socialism often 
contains ironic comments regarding 
Nowa Huta’s propaganda apparatus 
and Stakhanovites. For example, be- 
neath the heading “Lost Stakhano- 
vites” appears the following: 

“In Nowa Huta we encounter at 
every step and in every corner 
shadow boxes containing the por- 
traits of Stakhanovites. In most of 
these the glass has been shattered 
and the portraits are collecting dust. 
Near the steel plant the portraits 
have not been changed for the last 
two years. They hang there peaceful- 
ly even though the Stakhanovites 
themselves have long ago fled from 
the mills. It is high time the steel 
commission found some new Sta- 
khanovites to replace them.” 


The Living Church 


One Friday morning when I arrived 
in Nowa Huta to have a look around 
on my own after the guided tour, | 
was surprised to find that the city 
seemed to be deserted. All the shops 
and stores were closed, including the 
Warsaw Restaurant. 

I went from house to house and 
knocked at a number of doors, but 
no one answered. Finally one door 
opened and a woman with unkempt 
black hair wearing a flowery dress 
stuck her head out. She was a mem- 
ber of one of the dozen or so gypsy 
families. “Today is the Feast ol 
Epiphany,” she explained. “They've 
all gone to church in Mogila.” 
(New-built Nowa Huta is the only 
churchless city in Poland.) 

Sure enough, I found the narrow 
road to Mogila crowded with men, 
women, and children in two rows, 
one going toward the church, the 
other leaving it. In the crowd were 
hundreds of young couples pushing 
baby carriages or leading small chil- 
dren by the hand. They were all 
dressed up for the holiday. It struck 
me that there were very few older 
people in the crowd. At any rate, if 
there is a continuing feeling that the 
church is a fortress in Poland, it cer- 
tainly doesn’t seem to be restricted 
only to those who remember the old 
order. 
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I fell into conversation with one 
of the young couples, and they an- 
swered my questions freely and frank- 
ly. They said that when the city was 
under construction several years be- 
fore, they had worked on holidays 
and seldom had dared go to church. 
This year, however, no one was 
working on the holiday except the 
maintenance crew. They informed 
me, too, that the church in Mogila 
conducts hourly services from six in 
the morning all through the day 
every Sunday and holiday. Asked if 
they belonged to the party, my in- 
formants looked astonished. “Why 
not?” they replied. For them the 
conflict between Marxism and re- 
ligion was easily resolved in the rou- 
tine of everyday life. 

In the huge courtyard of the 
church, which is surrounded by a 
high blue wall, several hundred peo- 
ple were waiting their turn to enter 
and attend Mass. In the meanwhile 
they were busily buying packets of 
incense, holy pictures, crucifixes, and 
rosaries, all of them carrying the 
stamp of Czestochowa, which is the 
great mass-production center for re- 
ligious articles in Poland; this spe- 
cialized industry is the only sector 
of the economy that is still operat- 
ing—and thriving—under private en- 
terprise. 

I was not allowed to take any pho- 
tographs in the church. This and the 
steel plant at Nowa Huta were the 
only things I was not allowed to 
photograph during my stay in Po- 
land. Curiously enough, they were 
two institutions that seemed to be 
going full blast. 


Anguish of a Poet 


It was only after I had seen how peo- 
ple actually lived in Nowa Huta 
that I could fully appreciate Adam 





“Poem for 


Wazyk’s _ surrealistic 
Adults,” which appeared in the lit- 
erary journal Nowa Kultura tor 
August 21, 1955, months before the 
beginning of the assault on Stalin’s 
reputation. 

Wazyk’s verses created a stir in 
Polish intellectual circles. Even or- 
thodox Communists tolerated the 
poem’s implied criticism of the po- 
lice as an instrument of Moscow’s 
domination, although they resented 
bitterly the realistic picture it gave 
of how far Poland remains from the 
ideal classless society. Here is how 
Wazyk depicts Nowa Huta: 


From villages, from cities, in trains, 
on wagons, 

They come to build a foundry, to 
build a City... 

Suddenly awakened from medieval 
darkness, 

A wandering mass, inhuman Poland 

Screams with boredom through the 
December nights... . 

Here the Vistula flows. 

The mob builds industry, 

Unknown in Poland, but known to 


history. 
And they are fed on the great empty 
words 


In slow pain, reeling from noxious 
coal fumes, 

Live wildly from day to day despite 
the preaching, 

Being forged into a proletariat. 

Meanwhile, a mountain of dross, a 
porridge. 


— a modern steel plant and 
a new city has been a tremendous 
job; with Russian assistance and 
know-how the Communists have 
done it at Nowa Huta. But creating 
the New Man of Poland is proving 
to be an infinitely more difficult un- 
dertaking. 
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Hungary: Guilty Consciences 
And Rehabilitated Corpses 


LESLIE B. BAIN 


BuDAPEST 
se POLICEMAN in the lobby of the 
well-guarded Army Club looked 
at the blue card and waved me on. 
The building was the former super- 
elegant Officers’ Club, and much of 
its former splendor was still intact. 
Heavy red carpets and crystal chan- 
deliers bespoke the old days. The 
glittering red stars superimposed on 
them had been added by the new 
régime. 

The auditorium on the second 
floor was packed to the doors. It was 
July, 1956, and two thousand high- 
echelon Communists had assembled 
to discuss their problems and de- 
bate remedial measures. The blue 
card, my pass to the meeting, had 
been given to me by a Communist 
official with the remark that I ought 
to see Communist “democracy” in 
action. On the rostrum were seated 
nine Communist leaders, two of 
whom, Major General Szabo and 
Karoly Kiss, were members of the 
Presidium, the highest party organ. 
As the evening wore on both gave 
unmistakable signs of wishing to be 
somewhere else. 

It began tamely enough. Comrade 
Kiss made a dull speech about the 
lessons of the Twentieth Congress in 
Moscow and the steps the Hungarian 
party ought to take to correct its 
errors. He spouted dull dialectics for 
a while, repeating one of the many 
editorials on the subject appearing 
in the party’s newspaper, then sat 
down. 

The next speaker started off by 
saying that when he joined the party 
in 1940 it was all friendly, comrade- 
ly, and democratic. Now it was all 
rigid, impersonal, inhuman. The 
party had lost contact with the work- 
ers and the people. As he warmed up 
he began to speak about his own 
dilemma. He said he once worked 
under an important party official 
named Andras Szalai, who disap- 
peared one day. Five years later he 
found out that Szalai had been 
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hanged, but to this hour no one knew 
why. Now what was he to think? 
Was he working for the good of the 
socialist fatherland when he carried 
out Szalai’s orders or was he work- 
ing for foreign imperialists? Would 
someone please enlighten him and 
ease his conscience? He got a big 
hand from the audience, and several 
voices shouted, “Ask them!” 

Next came a bald university pro- 
lessor, Dr. Gyula Hajdu, a veteran 








of fifty years’ Marxist activity. Cit- 
ing the crimes committed by the cur- 
rent leadership, he demanded that 
they take the consequences of their 
misrule and resign. For good meas 
ure he added that nothing they 
would promise would be believed 
anyhow: The time for excuses and 
promises was over and only one way 
was left for them—out. Again and 
again he was interrupted by frantic 
applause and encouraging shouts. 
He left the speaker’s stand with a 
row of white-faced officials looking 
after him grimly. 


Rajk’s Widow Speaks Up 


Then a tall, gaunt woman, her face 
deeply lined, strode to the speaker's 
stand. She was Mrs. Laszl6 Rajk, 
wile of the former Foreign Minister 
of Hungary who had been executed 
in 1949. Rajk had “confessed” under 
torture of being a Titoist, but as he 
was led to the gallows he had cried: 
“Long live the People’s Democracy 
of Hungary!” Rajk and his wife, who 












































was jailed at the same time, were 
both “rehabilitated” recently. 

“Comrades,” she began, “there «re 
no words with which to tell you 
what I feel facing you after cruel 
years in jail, without a word. a 
crumb of food, a letter, or a sgn 
of life reaching me from the outsile, 
living in despair and hopelessn«ss. 
When they took me away I was 
nursing my five-month-old inlant. 
For five years I had no word of 
my baby.” 

Turning directly toward the white- 
faced functionaries on the rostrum, 
she said: 

“You not only killed my husband 
but you killed all decency in ow 
country. You destroyed Hungary’s 
political, economic, and moral lile. 
Murderers cannot be rehabilitated; 
they must be punished! 

“Where,” she asked the audieuce, 
“were the members of the party 
while these things were happening? 
How could they allow such degen- 
eration to take place without rising 
in wrath against the guilty?” 

Choking with emotion, she said 
that the nadir of the party’s immoral- 
ity had been reached when Rajk 
was executed, and she demanded a 
party housecleaning. “Comrades,” 
she cried, “stand by me in this 
fight!” 

Then the unbelievable happened. 
Along with the audience, the Com- 
munist officials on the rostrum stood 
and gave the widow Rajk a standing 
ovation. 


M* Rajk’s encounter with her 
I husband’s murderers was but 
one link in the endless chain of con- 
tradictions one finds here. How can 
it be explained that on every street 
corner the government and the c<e- 
generation of the Communist Party 
are denounced in the very presence 
of those being reviled? How can the 
newspapers print stories of atrocities 
while many of those who perpetrat- 
ed them, or at least raised no objec- 
tions, continue to walk in safety and 
enjoy good incomes from the govern- 
ment? Judges and prosecuting at- 
torneys are passing resolutions 
against themselves and go on being 
judges and prosecutors. The intel- 
lectuals, the scientists, the workers, 
the peasants are in a state of ferment. 
The Communist leadership walks 
with unbelievable calm over the \ol- 
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cano, pretending to enjoy the whole 
thing. 

When I challenged one of them to 
explain it, he said blandly, “Is it not 
wonderful that all these things can 
now be brought out into the open?” 


The Insulated Leaders 


Khrushchev’s revelations about what 
kind of monster Stalin was released 
all the accumulated bitterness and 
venom of Hungary’s years under 
Communism. Matyds Rdakosi, the 
Stalin of Hungary, was forced to re- 
sign. Erné Geré, his successor, is 
still gasping at the indignant uproar 
that greeted his appointment. No- 
body knows for sure what is hap- 
pening, least of all the Communist 
hierarchy, which was _ carefully 
shielded from the truth by battalions 
of bootlickers. Now, however, the 
roo! is shaking. Some leaders fall 
back on the easy explanation that 
western newspapermen are exag- 
gerating their difficulties. The 
spokesman of the Foreign Office was 
one. I tried to assure him that I 
would gladly write about “good” 
things, too, if he would show 
them to me. Would he care to say 
how many judges and prosecutors 
were already jailed or tried, or even 
arrested pending investigation, for 
the thousands of frame-ups they had 
perpetrated and which were official- 
ly admitted? The man hedged and 
said that the other day he had 
spoken to a judge and the judge had 
told him that they were doing some- 
thing about the matter. Names? No, 
he didn’t have any names. 

However, the young Foreign Office 
attaché who had arranged part of my 
schedule and accompanied me was 
more helpful. He said the trial of 
Gabor Péter and his gang had not 
been properly exploited. Péter was 
the Hungarian equivalent of Beria. 
The onetime head of the avo, or 
political poliee, Péter and his aides 
were tried for various crimes against 
innocent victims. Péter was sen- 
tenced to twenty-five years’ hard la- 
bor. Since his fall, police methods 
have changed radically. Jails have 
been scrubbed and nearly twelve 
thousand persons released. I had op- 
portunities later to check the at- 
tacheé’s statements and found them to 
be true. 

Led by the attaché, I did begin to 
see and understand what was really 
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happening. He showed me real evi- 
dence of improvements, enough to 
convince me that many abuses of the 
past were being remedied. What he 
was not able to explain were the 
difficulties arising from two not un- 
related facts: that there were far 
more troubles than the leadership 
was able to remedy, and that the 
leadership was deeply mistrusted. 
Stopgap methods were resorted to in 
an effort to stem the tide: for in- 
stance the replacement of Rakosi 
by Geré, a dour, thoroughly dis- 
liked man, and quiet threats against 
critics who got too noisy. 


An Educator 


Mrs. Ferencz Vadasz, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Education, agreed to discuss 
how the educators of Hungary had 
met the change in the party line 
that had made textbooks obsolete 
overnight. I found her candid and 
intelligent, obviously devoted to her 
calling. She readily acknowledged 
that the printing presses of the coun- 
try were not able to replace all the 
textbooks that had to be thrown 
out. It would take three years, she 
thought, to bring the textbooks into 
harmony with the party line. 

“In the meanwhile?” 

“In the meanwhile we have sent 
out detailed instruction sheets to the 
teachers.” 

Mrs. Vadasz did not attempt to 
minimize the troubles educators 
were encountering in trying to make 
students unlearn what they were 
taught before. She said that the most 
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frequent complaint was that the 
students objected to being asked 
examination questions calling for 
new answers. 


A Musician 


Zoltan Kodaly, the dean of Hun- 
garian music, is still being addressed 
by Communist and non-Communist 
alike as “Excellency,” and he is the 
only artist who came through the 
years of terror unscathed. He 
laughed at my suggestion that his 
world-wide popularity protected him 
from the serious consequences cf his 
many sharp exchanges with the 
régime. 

“No, I just ignored them,” he 
said. “When Zhdanov issued his fa- 
mous manifesto on how to write 
music, we decided to let him do it, 
since he seemed to know so much 
about it. We went on our way.” 

Led by Kodaly, Hungarian mu- 
sicians sent a memorandum to the 
government not long ago demand- 
ing long overdue reforms, includ- 
ing the end of their isolation, the 
removal of governmental controls, 
freedom to establish relations with 
western artists, and the end of gov- 
ernment meddling with artistic en- 
deavors. “Something had to be 
done,” he said. “They were getting 
in our hair all the time. 

“We really are not hankering for 
the cacophony that passes for music 
in the West,” he said. “We tried and 
rejected Schénberg thirty years ago, 
while in Paris the young are still 
wrestling with him. To us music has 
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always been a direct emotional lan- 
guage, the more direct the better. 
But what we object to is the stultifi- 
cation of artists.” 

Kodaly devotes most of his time 
nowadays to advancing musical edu- 
cation for the young. He already has 
organized ten elementary schools 
that devote six hours a week to mu- 
sic. “When the dust settles and the 
excitement is over, I will demand 
thirty schools for my experiment. 
The thing is to go ahead, regardless 
of who is in the seat of the mighty.” 


Writers and Philosophers 


Tamas Aczél, Stalin and Kossuth 
Prize-winning novelist, is another of 
the leading intellectuals much con- 
cerned in the present unheaval. His 
story in the Literary Journal about 
life in a village caused a sensation 
in and out of Hungary for its out- 
spoken, devastating description of 
a fear-ridden community. 

He is still young, ardent, and 
keenly aware of the issues. “We are 
Communists,” he said, “and we will 
remain Communists. What is hap- 
pening to us is not a_ rebellion 
against our ideals but against the 
misuse of those ideals. We can’t 
stand by and watch the further per- 
version of socialism, and we won't 
lend ourselves any longer to immoral 
practices.” 

This seems to be the mood of 
most intellectuals here. They seem 
bitten by guilty consciences, and it 
makes them pretty restless. All I 
talked to said that they had been 
taken in and were horrified at dis- 
covering the true extent of their 
degradation and dishonor. They still 
insisted that Socialism had a moral 
excellence in which they believed. 

There is little doubt, however, 
that the serious theoreticians of 
Marxist ideology are deeply dis- 
turbed by the disintegration of the 
Stalin régime. Dr. George Lukacs, 
an eminent professor of Marxist 
philosophy who was only recently 
rehabilitated, carries his criticism 
even beyond a simple attack on 
Stalin. 

“Marxism has never been in such 
disrepute in our country as it is 
today,” he told me. “The reason for 
it is that during the Stalin period 
the so-called Marxists exhausted the 
whole field by finding two or three 
quotations, mostly taken out of con- 
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text, with which to justify what they 
were doing.” He went on to say that 
the same fate was accorded Lenin’s 
teaching. 

“Let us be clear about this: There 
is no such a thing as Marxist logic, 
ethics, ideology, pedagogy, etc. What 
we have is a collection of Marx's 
teaching, out of which—rather, with 
whose help—we of this generation 
should evolve our disciplines. The 
same thing applies to the teaching of 
Lenin. By collecting together what 
Marx said on ethics, as an example, 
we do not have Marxian ethics. 
What we have is merely a method of 
approach to guide us.” 


The Case of Soltesz 


The present economic practices of 
the Communists show that with 
force miracles can be wrought. But 
what they are doing cannot be 
maintained beyond a point of hu- 
man endurance. The economy is 
wasteful, unjust, and often cruel 
simply because the system is utterly 
inflexible. A case history will illus- 
trate the point. 

A man named Soltesz, a good 
worker and a faithful Communist, 
went to Tiszapalkonya, a settlement 
on the River Tisza where the Hun- 
garians are building a large power 
plant. Soltesz went there because he 


























had heard that good workers were 
wanted and also to help in building 
this great installation, a showpiece 
of Communist planning. 

Soltesz received for his first twen- 
ty-five days a base pay of 132 forints, 
(a little less than $12, making his 
hourly wage about seven cents). The 



























































management admitted that this was 
below the standard base pay, but 
explained to Soltesz that inasmuch 
as he was a member of a ten-man 
team, the value of the production of 
the team was the factor determining 
the rate of pay. The management 
told him that a number of men on 
the team were loafers and that their 
laziness. had necessarily brought his 
pay down. 

A few days later at a meeting 
where Deputy Minister for Industry 
Kilian was present, Soltesz spoke up 
and told his story. The foreman had 
tried to silence him by accusing him 
of being a loafer himself, but subse. 
quent investigation showed _ that 
neither Soltesz nor the rest of his 
team were lazy but that their as 
signed work, preparing cement, could 
not be completely done because of 
a shortage of materials. One day 
sand was missing, the next day ce. 
ment, and then the trucks bringing 
gravel failed to arrive. When all the 
ingredients were there, work had to 
be stopped altogether because the 
structural steel gave out. 


| pte Jener explained: “Sure, 
I know what is wrong but how 
can I help it? I ask for 1,200,000 
bricks and I get a certificate for 80; 
000. Finally, after urgent complaint, 
a certificate for another 500,000. | 
get a certificate for less than half 
of what I need, and I still haven't 
got bricks! I have to beg and bribe 
to get any. It’s the same with steel. 
I sent my requisition to the Electri- 
cal Construction Trust. They sent it 
to the Ministry. The Ministry sent 
it to the Director of the Planning 
Division. From Planning it went to 
the Metal Trust, and from there 
to the production plant. When all 
that happens I still have to go 
through the same rigmarole to get 
certification for transport. After that 
I have to wait until cars or trucks 
are allocated to me. Right now I[ am 
short a hundred tons of structural 
steel, and how can I keep my men 
working? We have a fifty per cent 
turnover here.” 

Mr. Pikler, the chief engincer in 
power development, said: “The 
trouble is that the whole planning 
is off balance. We suffer from chroni¢ 
material deficiencies. That is the 
cause of the suffering among work 
ers, the high rate of turnover, the 
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inability of a worker to keep his 
family. We of management knew 
all this when the plan was debated 
in the Presidium, but the plan 
looked good and the comrades voted 
for it. Our aims are not in harmony 
with our capacity, and we have no 
margin of safety in materials to fall 
back on. If one item is affected 
either by rigorous cold or rain, or if 
any one item does not arrive in time 
from abroad, the whole thing bogs 
down.” 

And that is the story of Soltesz. 
The remarkable thing is that Tisza- 
palkonya will be built. Force, propa- 
ganda, and more force—and the 
thing will be done. Why the work- 
ers are penalized for the mistakes of 
the planners, managers, and political 
bosses—the whole superstructure of 
bureaucracy—remains a matter of 
indifference except to the workers. 


How Far ‘Liberalization’? 


The reshaping of the dictatorship in 
Hungary would have caused less 
commotion and far more rejoicing 
if a new set of rulers had been en- 
trusted with the job. As it is, even 
without the deposed Rakosi, it will 
take a long time and a lot of tangible 
proofs to convince Hungarians that 
the new era is here to stay. The 
complete rehabilitation of Imre 
Nagy, the enemy of orthodox Com- 
munists, would be accepted as a 
guarantee for better days by an over- 
whelming majority of the people. 
And it may have to come to Nagy, 
although Moscow forbade his reha- 
bilitation and the Hungarian Com- 
munist officials themselves are afraid 
of him. 

Nagy became Prime Minister as 
Malenkov took over in Moscow. 
Their respective programs paralleled 
in that both decreed more consumer 
goods and greater freedom. But 
Nagy went much further. He not 
only stopped forced collectivization 
but even permitted peasants to with- 
draw from collectives. He began a 
housecleaning that led ultimately to 
the fall and conviction of Gabor 
Péter. He was on the trail of the ter- 
rorists and their political backers 
when he was forced to resign and 
expelled from the party. 

In July the Kremlin sent Mikhail 
A. Suslov of the Soviet Presidium to 
persuade Rdkosi to resign, but at the 
same time he forbade the reappoint- 
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ment of Nagy as Prime Minister. 
The Russians say that Nagy is a 
super-Tito, much too independent 
to be trusted, and they believe that 
Nagy secretly wants to break away 
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from Moscow. The Hungarian party 
is,afraid of him because Nagy threat- 
ened several times to punish all those 
who had any part in turning the 
country into a concentration camp. 
Typical of the official attitude to- 
ward Nagy was the nervousness of 


a Foreign Office spokesman to 
whom I mentioned in passing that 
wherever I went in Hungary 1 heard 
people asking for the return of Nagy. 
He was visibly shaken and curtly 
told me that Nagy “damaged the 
country grievously and for that there 
is no forgiveness.” 

Nevertheless Nagy was readmitted 
to the party as an ordinary member 
on the condition of his acceptance of 
the new party line. In time, despite 
Moscow, he may be returned to his 
former position with the Presidium 
and may re-enter the government. 

The pressure created by the events 
of July also brought about signif- 
icant Cabinet changes. There has al- 
ways been a latent antagonism be- 
tween the younger elements of the 
party and the older “elite.” The 
government reorganization of recent 
weeks clearly indicates a victory for 
the younger men, a group of flexible 
Communists who are less apt to fall 
into a trap of blind veneration and 
dogmatism. Of the five key port- 
folios, three went to men in their 
early thirties, and only Imre Hor- 
vath, the new Foreign Minister, is 
past fifty. Other Cabinet shifts also 
favor the younger group of Commu- 
nist officials who have had some part 
in the recent upheavals. 

The trend is toward “liberaliza- 
tion.” One of the most important 








events in Hungary, which affected 
the lives of nearly two-thirds of 
the inhabitants, was the cancellation 
of the law requiring special permits 
for residence. This relieved former 
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deportees from enforced residence 
in remote villages and made possible 
changes of jobs and residence to 
hundreds of thousands of workers. 


The New Building 


“Communism, as practiced by us 
and the Russians, led to an economic 
and moral vacuum,” a prominent 
Marxist philosopher told me. “There 
was was no way out. We came up 
against a dead end. The forced in- 
dustrialization cut down the living 
standard of our people below the 
endurable. Only terror kept the 
workers at their jobs and kept them 
from revolting. But terror was im- 
moral as well as anti-Marxian. So a 
choice had to be made between con- 
tinuing in one form or another the 
statism of the past or stopping and 
returning to Marxism. So we made 
the choice. But it is running away 
with us. It is carrying us toward re- 
examination of the whole theory of 
‘salvation from above,’ a handful of 
Communists telling the people what 
ought to be good for them. This, 
too, is anti-Marxian because it is 
anti-democratic and there can be no 
genuine socialism without democ- 
racy. Now we have to evolve—slow- 
ly, so that we won’t bring down the 
whole edifice. Nevertheless, by the 
time we get through it will be sub- 
stantially a new building.” 

“What kind of building?” 

“I don’t know. I know that it 
started with Marx, was continued by 
Lenin, and now we will reshape it 
to suit ourselves and the require- 
ments of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century.” 
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New Trainer for the Donkey— 


Philadelphia’s Finnegan 


ROBERT BENDINER 


T IS PROBABLY inevitable that a man 
named James Aloysius Finnegan, 
managing a Democratic Presidential 
campaign, should be compared with 
a James Aloysius of another day who 
served in that same capacity. The 
parallel-minded naturally see history 
repeating itself, with Stevenson in 
Roosevelt’s role and Finnegan in 
Farley's. And remembering the di- 
vergence and ultimate breakup of 
that earlier pair, they may wonder 
about the nature and durability of 
the present tandem. 

Like most studies, the comparison 
is more useful for what it reveals 
about people here and now than for 
any light it may supposedly throw 
on the future by forced analogy. For, 
let it be said at once, the similarities 
in this instance are more superficial 
than real, the differences more im- 
portant than the resemblances. 


J” FINNEGAN is one—perhaps the 
outstanding one—of those new 
political managers who have taken 
the next long step beyond The Last 
Hurrah. Not crusaders but cool 
analysts, not reformers but realistic 
manipulators of party machinery, 
these men nevertheless understand, 
in Finnegan’s hard-worked phrase, 
that “Good government is good 
politics.” Another Finnegan aphor- 
ism is that it takes three ingredi- 
ents to make a successful campaign: 
good issues, a good candidate, and 
good organization. 

Naturally you have to be on the 
right side of those issues, and to 
Finnegan the right side, generally 
speaking, is the side chosen by the 
party’s liberal theoreticians—call 
them New Dealers, Fair Dealers, or 
what you will. Farley, on the other 
hand, was never more than a cap- 
tive and. grudging New Dealer at 
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best. As Robert Sherwood noted, he 
“eventually gained the same degree 
of respectability as Al Smith in con- 
servative circles.” To Farley the as- 
tute technician and organizer, Finne- 
gan pays the tribute of “great ad- 
miration and respect,” not to say 
imitation. But sorry as he was to see 
Farley give up the party chairman- 
ship, Finnegan, then a lowly toiler 
in the party vineyard, thought it 
right for him to go. “As a strong 
Roosevelt follower,” he says, “I felt 
that the Roosevelt policies had to be 
carried on.” 

To students of politics, issues may 
be approached on two levels—the 
moral and the manipulative. To 
campaign managers of the classic 
mold, only the second of these, the 
simple exploitation of issues for 
votes, has ever weighed very heavily. 
If this were true of Finnegan, he 
would still be entitled to credit for 
remarkably shrewd responsiveness to 
the public will, since his use of men 
and issues has produced phenomenal 
results. 


The Philadelphia Story 


When he took over the city chair- 
manship in 1948, beating the Repub- 
licans in Philadelphia was roughly 
like licking the Bolsheviks in Lenin- 
grad. Yet in his first year Finnegan 
carried the town for Truman. In 
1949 he headed the campaign that 
made Richardson Dilworth and Jo- 
seph S. Clark, Jr., then the party’s 
liberal “whiz kids,” treasurer and 
controller respectively, their first 
steps up the political ladder. The 
following year the city supported 
the Democratic candidates for gov- 
ernor and Senator, though they lost 
the election. In 1951 Clark was elect- 
ed mayor and Dilworth district at- 
torney. And in 1952, when Eisen- 





hower swept the country, Finnegan 
delivered Philadelphia to Stevenson 
by 160,000 votes. 

To credit Finnegan alone with 
this phenomenal record would of 
course be oversimplifying grossly. 
There was the decay of the local Re. 
publican machine, which needed 
only a hard push to spill it in the 
dust; there was the appeal of men 
like Dilworth and Clark, and later 
of George M. Leader, the incumbent 
Democratic governor; there was the 
support of civic reform groups, 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
and the trade unions; and there was 
the influx of colored voters, who 
profited greatly from the new order. 

But there was also Mr. Finnegan, 
who knew how to turn a humdrum 
professional minority machine intoa 
thing of drive and vitality, how to 
mold a coalition of the most dis 
parate groups, how to use circum. 
stances to convert a latent public de. 
sire for change into palpable, count- 
able votes. He had to jam a reform 
charter down the throats of ward 
leaders who had long panted for the 
spoils that went with the old sys 
tem, and he had to pry patronage 
loose from the reformers in order 


- to hold together his machine. 


Even the Charter fight brought out 
the compromiser in him. When 
Mayor Clark tried to amend that 
document further by eliminating res- 
idence requirements for city posi- 
tions, Finnegan sensed a threat to 
the party, and that was carrying re- 
form too far. He opposed the move, 
and as president of the City Council 
obtained the only veto ever imposed 
on the reform mayor. In a subse- 
quent tribute to Finnegan, Clark re- 
ferred in passing to occasional dis- 
agreements, even quarrels, with his 
former manager. When I asked Fin- 
negan the subject of these skir- 
mishes, he answered, “Let’s say it 
was the carpetbaggers”—meaning the 
experts Clark liked to import jrom 
other cities. 


I’ GOOD PART, this balancing act was 
designed for the sake of success 
and enjoyed for the love of the game, 
which is a large part of Finnegan's 
approach to politics. As one ol his 
closest associates told me, Finnegan 
figured that he could win solely on 
the basis of Republican scandals, 
“but it would have been a one-shot 
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affair and he wanted more than 
that.” To get more than that there 
had to be at least the recognition of 
principle, and in fact there was more 
than mere recognition on Finnegan's 
part. Vague as to political philosophy 
and little given to theorizing, he is 
nevertheless a Democrat out of real 
conviction that as the party of the 
people it is best for the country. 

Those who know the man well 
never fail to mention the deep in- 
fluence on him of his brother Fran- 
cis, a figure revered in Philadelphia 
for a lifetime of nonpartisan public 
service, especially in crime preven- 
tion among the young. A tradition 
of good works clings to the family 
along with religious devoutness, and 
something of a monastic quality at- 
taches to Finnegan himself. Unmar- 
ried and without family obligations, 
he held down the party's city chair- 
manship for four years without sal- 
ary, living on an expense account, 
dressing with notable indifference, 
and riding the trolley to work until a 
group of local politicians got to- 
gether and bought him a car. He 
works with a singleness of purpose 
that might have made him a bishop 
had he taken holy orders. 


Tactics and Principles 


.Given this background and the suc- 


cesses he has had with liberal, even 
egghead, Democrats, he was natural- 
ly attracted to Adlai Stevenson, 
whom he says he admired greatly 
even on the television screen when 
Stevenson was still governor of IIli- 
nois. Out of this same background 
he brings to their relationship a gen- 
eral outlook, however flexible, that 
could hardly have been Farley’s when 
that ambitious contractor decided 
that his future lay with Franklin 
Roosevelt. Starting out with no 
sharply defined views rooted in ex- 
perience, Roosevelt and _ Farley 
worked together well enough in a 
pragmatic way until history pro- 
pelled the President to positions far 
beyond those to which his old man- 
ager could ever accustom himself. 
On this level the Stevenson-Finne- 
gan relationship is more mature and 
therefore more stable. Because they 
are in basic sympathy, they can af- 
ford differences, in this case or that, 
over the degree to which principle 
should yield to tactics or vice versa. 
But if there is this inevitable pulling 
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and hauling between the ideal and 
the practical, each is at least aware 
of the other’s claim and prepared to 
yield when possible. 

With the nominee surrounded by 
brain trusters, speechwriters, and ex- 
perts of all descriptions, policy and 
issues would seem to be well out of 
Finnegan’s province. Yet he is con- 
sulted often, and his advice is held 
in high regard by the intellectuals of 
the Stevenson entourage. Almost en- 
tirely, of course, his views are sought 
on the effect of a proposed speech, 
policy, or statement rather than on 
its intrinsic merit, but he knows the 
distinction and weighs one consid- 
eration against the other. 

He doesn’t keep anything like 
Farley’s “F.R.B.C. list,” a roster of 
possible future job applicants who 
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were For Roosevelt Before Chicago, 
but like all professionals, he is high- 
ly conscious of the uses of patronage. 
“Whether you want to or not,” he 
says, “you have a certain affection 
for those who were with your candi- 
date before his nomination, and it’s 
bound to play a part.” Clark says 
he took “a substantial number of 
Finnegan’s suggestions on appoint- 
ments,” and that while these were 
unfailingly organization men, they 
were generally the best the organiza- 
tion had to offer. When Clark went 
outside the organization, Finnegan 
would “moan and groan” but he ac- 
cepted them in the end. 

What did Finnegan think, I asked 
him, of Roosevelt appointments like 
Knox, Stimson, Knudsen, and Wi- 
nant, men not merely outside the 
organization but outright Republi- 
cans? His answer, possibly directed 
to Mr. Stevenson, was, “I am confi- 
dent that there are enough people 
in the Democratic Party who can fill 
all posts with loyalty and ability.” 

Without doubt Finnegan’s greatest 
talent, and his greatest potential 
contribution to Stevenson, lies in the 





field of reconciling the mismated 
and often factious elements of the 
Democratic Party. As city chairman 
in Philadelphia, he was first and last 
an organization man, but unlike 
most machine leaders, he worked 
smoothly and very effectively with 
all the independents, labor commit- 
tees, sympathetic organizations, and 
amateur groups that normally vex 
the lives of professional politicians. I 
am told it was a common device for 
conflicting groups of this sort to 
wind up a set-to with the suggestion, 
“Let's get Finnegan to come up here 
and straighten this out.” 

Though cool at first to Americans 
for Democratic Action, Finnegan 
soon recognized its major role in the 
local Democratic resurgence and 
worked well with the organization 
even when he disagreed with it. He 
wouldn't throw out a ward heeler 
because the A.D.A. pointed out the 
man’s vulnerability or even his hos- 
tility to the joint program of reform. 
“If you don’t like him,” he would 
quietly advise the amateurs, “lick 
him yourself if you can.” And after 
a flat and hopeless disagreement, he 
would say something like “That's 
your opinion, boys. Come around 
and we'll plan the joint work.” 
What's more, he made the independ- 
ents feel welcome at these get- 
togethers, spoke at their meetings, 
usually in general terms, and would 
often telephone to ask how things 
were going and if there was anyone 
of their group whom the candidate 
should be seeing. According to Leon 
Shull, the A.D.A.’s executive direc- 
tor in Philadelphia, by the time 
Finnegan left the city to become 
Governor Leader's Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, he was “loved by 
the eggheads,” without ever having 
posed as anything but the machine 
politician he was. 


_ a dogmatic or stiff-necked nom- 
inee like Wilson or Hoover, a 
man with Finnegan’s penchant for 
compromise would hardly recom- 
mend himself. But for Stevenson, 
with his intense concern for party 
unity and progress through modera- 
tion, Finnegan is ideal. Like his 
principal, he favored a clear endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court's de- 
segregation opinion in the party plat- 
form. He was glad to have Stevenson 
make the statement he did to that 
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effect on the eve of the convention, 
though he would have preferred a 
few days’ notice to prepare for it in 
a tactical way. Nevertheless, when 
the civil-rights plank threatened to 
erupt in a floor fight, he hurried 
around with a last-minute compro- 
mise, pointing out to the Southern- 
ers, in passing, that without a stand 
acceptable in the Northern cities the 
party couldn’t win, and what would 
then become of their committee 
chairmanships in Congress? 

Once the issue was settled, how- 
ever—he was unsuccessful—he char- 
acteristically proceeded to forget it 
and now has nothing but good to 
say of the plank that was adopted. 
“I would have preferred a stronger 
one,” he told me, “but the one they 
wrote was of sufficient force to indi- 
cate Governor Stevenson’s thinking 
on the matter. I won’t put myself in 
the role of a critic of those who put 
in long hours writing the plank.” 


0 RO admires Finnegan’s skill 
and the untiring effort he puts 
into his work—a former accountant, 
he pores over the mathematics of 
the business like a race-track addict 
over form sheets. But even more, the 
nominee enjoys his manager’s un- 
shakable calm. After the somewhat 
feverish ministrations of Party 
Chairmen Stephen Mitchell and 
Paul Butler, both men of excitable 
disposition, Finnegan’s gentle, plac- 
id, almost imperturbable manner 
makes life a good deal easier for a 
man to whom the daily grind of 
politics is at best a strain. 

Among those close to the candi- 
date, some suggest that the relation- 
ship resembles that of Truman and 
Acheson, in which the line between 
politician and egghead was unmis- 
takable and freely recognized on both 
sides, rather than that of Roosevelt 
and Farley, where neither member 
pretended to intellectualism and 
both were crack politicians. 

Beyond this difference, there is 
totally lacking in Finnegan the ele- 
ment of personal ambition, political 
and social, that drove Farley to frus- 
tration and bitterness. Where Farley 
aspired to be President, Finnegan 
doesn’t think he could even be elect- 
ed Mayor of Philadelphia and has 
only the normal campaign manager’s 
hope of becoming party chairman 
and possibly Postmaster General. He 
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once assured some fellow politicians 
who may have had the subject 
on their minds: “Don’t worry, my 
ambitions don’t clash with yours. 
They are not in the elective field.” 
Philadelphians who worked closely 
with Finnegan tell of the many 
ways in which he dodged the lime- 
light, assigning himself and his aides 
to the tenth car in a campaign 
motorcade so that others up front 
might have their egos soothed. 

His modesty, however, if that is 
what it is, has done Finnegan no 
harm. After joining fortunes with 
Dilworth and Clark, he eventually 
became president of the Philadel- 
phia City Council. When he cast his 
lot with George Leader, he was to 
wind up as Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. And when he saw in 
Adlai Stevenson the kind of political 
figure to whom he thought the fu- 
ture belonged, he may have secured 
for himself a position of power in 
the Washington of 1957. 


Hard-headed Indecision 


Finnegan is not at all bothered by 
the one alleged characteristic of 
Stevenson that might be expected 
to alienate so practical a man, 
namely, the nominee’s widely adver- 
tised suffering in the face of a deci- 
sion. For this lack of concern there 
appear to be two good reasons. One 
is that there is far less of the Hamlet 
about Stevenson in 1956 than there 
seemed to be in 1952, if indeed there 
is any remaining at all. And second, 
Finnegan himself is reputedly one 
to fight off a decision unless and un- 
til it is clearly necessary. But while 
Stevenson may be wrestling with his 
soul to arrive at a conclusion, Finne- 
gan is merely avoiding a showdown 
for tactical reasons, knowing that 
problems sometimes solve themselves 
and that if they don’t, the more time 
that passes the more chance for a 
happy solution. 

Possibly the best example of this 
tactic of harmonious delay, though 
it cannot be proved to have been 
such, was the decision to throw open 
to the convention the choice of a 
Vice-Presidential nominee. The the- 
ory is that Stevenson could not make 
up his mind on the candidate he 
wanted, and at the eleventh hour 
Finnegan hit on the notion of an 
open convention, thus at one stroke 
rescuing Stevenson and embarrassing 








the Republicans, who had decided 
to pick Mr. Nixon-in an exhibition 
of predetermined democracy. 

Finnegan denies the story, main- 
taining that the open-convention 
idea “originated with a number of 
us” and that the Governor was ‘ in 
on the discussions from the begin- 
ning.” But the facts remain that the 
list of Vice-Presidential hopefuls was 
still being hashed over by Stevenson 
as late as the day before the nomina- 
tion, that Finnegan was certaiily 
one of the number with whom the 
open-convention idea _ originated, 
and that when he talks of the ma- 
neuver his pleasure and pride are 
manifest. If it wasn’t an actual 
example of the Finnegan technique 
for turning a weakness to advantage, 
it was characteristic enough to be 
true in a deeper sense. 


De NEED not be too perceptive 
to observe that the Stevenson of 
this campaign is not quite the same 
as the Stevenson of 1952. There is a 
far greater preoccupation with the 
mechanics of politics, a determined 
effort to please as far as possible the 
diverse elements of a _ patchwork 
party, a toning down of the wit and 
humility that delighted the intellec- 
tuals four years ago, and a show of 
the scrappiness and will to win that 
the precinct politicians found lack- 
ing in 1952. No one can say how 
much of the change is in Stevenson 
himself and how much is the influ- 
ence of his advisers, but those who 
know him best are inclined to attrib- 
ute much of it to Finnegan. It is 
the quiet Philadelphian who lets 
the candidate know what is said and 
felt in the wards and precincts. 

Stevenson admirers may be pleased 
or disappointed by the change in 
shading, depending on whether their 
primary interest is to have him de- 
light their souls or win an election. 
But if Mayor Clark is a fair criterion, 
he should not regret the treatment. 
A Stevensonian type in his own 
right, Clark seems none the worse 
for having won under the Finnegan 
tutelage. In a lofty mood he tells 
how Finnegan “steered the brash 
reformers” of Philadelphia “into 
many a narrow harbor.” In a more 
earthy moment he says simply: “Fin- 
negan makes an amateur organi/a- 
tion professional—you can’t beat the 
Yankees with Girl Scouts.” 
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Southern Unions 


And the Integration Issue 


HENRY L. TREWHITT 


 recansers of the long, agonizing 
“4% campaign for union acceptance 
in a reluctant South, now a vice- 
president in a state federation, rose 
to confront his colleagues at an 
executive committee meeting. The 
subject was the growing threat of 
withdrawal by many local unions 
in protest against national AFL-CIO 
support olf classroom integration. 
His face worked with emotion as he 
slapped his union card on the con- 
lerence table and declared: ‘I’ve 
given my life to organized labor, 
but I'll turn in my card before I give 
up my Southern heritage.” 

“I was tempted to take his card 
and tear it up right in front of his 
sighed the aFL-cio administra- 
tive officer who reported the inci- 
dent. “But what would I have 
gained? Nobody has any real idea yet 
what the upshot of this thing is go- 
ing to be.” 

His attitude emphasized the fluid- 
ity of the conflict at its present stage. 
Neither professional organizers and 
administrators nor the _ loyalists 
among the elected leadership in the 
South have been able to work out a 
uniform plan of counterattack upon 
a revolt that has as many forms as 
the South has attitudes on race rela- 
tions. Their efforts so far have been 
directed at extinguishing each brush- 
fire of discontent as it has flared, 
and attempting to create a climate 
in which official art-cio policy will 
be tolerated if not accepted. 

The rebellious workers have gen- 
erally followed one of two broad 
avenues. in registering their anger. 
The more popular, particularly 
among members of industrial unions, 
is the threat of withdrawal from 
\FL-clo in favor of an indépendent 
union. The second, attractive to 
many craft-union members because 
they have greater economic interests 
at stake, is organization within the 
federation to combat the national 
civil-rights policy. There are many 
union members who are uncertain 
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exactly what they want from the 
national leadership, other than a 
repudiation of its stand in favor of 
integrated schools. 

Loyalists realize they must stay 
one jump ahead of the rising rebel- 
lion. Their losses will be severe if 
the insurgent leadership at the local 
level ever unites and throws its 
strength into a South-wide organiza- 
tion—and gets enough money to op- 
erate effectively. 


{pe voice of the union member, 
although it may not be the most 
articulate among the segregationists, 





is already one of the loudest. It 
is heard outside the union halls, 
since he and his fellows make up 
the majority of many of the white 
Citizens’ Councils of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Mississippi. The degree of 
his antagonism toward the national 
union leadership and the manner in 
which it is registered apparently 
vary with the climate of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

His sense of betrayal has grown 
from the Supreme Court decision 
against segregated public schools and 
from the uncompromising support 
the decision has received from the 
AFL-clo. The principle of racial 


equality within the union, of equal 
pay for equal work, although far 
from universally accepted had been 
steadily gaining ground for many 
years. Now, with the reaction against 
the school decision, intraunion ra- 
cial relationships have deteriorated. 


The relationship between the un- 
ion conflict and recurrent tension 
over classroom integration was aptly 
illustrated in at least two instances 
when schools opened early in Sep- 
tember. Members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, including 
the vice-president of one local, were 
identified among crowds that turned 
away Negro pupils from a formerly 
all-white school at Sturgis, Ken- 
tucky. This prompted umwa head- 
quarters in Washington to announce 
publicly that “Any participation by 
members of the uMwa in such racial 
incidents is completely in opposition 
to the policy of this union... . « Any 
coal miners taking part in such in- 
cidents do so as individuals and 
have absolutely no authority to refer 
to themselves as officials or other- 
wise representatives of this union.” 

And in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
a meeting of more than three hun- 
dred members of Local 919, Allied 
Industrial Workers, AFL-c1o, voted 
to send a telegram asking Governor 
Frank G. Clement to stop integra- 
tion in Clinton, where rioting had 
been halted by the National Guard. 
The wire asked Clement to restore 
segregation until the legislature 
could act, or until a referendum was 
held to determine public sentiment 
on the question. There was no ef- 
fort to explain what solution either 
course would have offered in the 
long run. But Robert Miller, presi- 
dent of the local, apparently spoke 
for his membership when he asserted 
that “this local does not support the 
international [union] policies of in- 
tegration.” 

The new tide of racism has seri- 
ously injured the Negro in areas 
where he was making progress: ac- 
ceptance in better jobs and admis- 
sion to formerly segregated unions 
or even to those which had simply 
rejected Negro members. 


Wrath of the Hoodless Klan 


In February, at a meeting in Miami 
Beach, the art-cio Civil Rights 
Committee issued a report labeling 
the Citizens’ Councils “a new Ku 
Klux Klan without hoods.” There 
were hundreds of protests. Among 
them was a letter signed by 408 
members of the United Steelworkers 
local at Fairfield, Alabama: 

“We have been informed that the 
international aFt-cio has contrib- 
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uted to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
many thousands of dollars,” the let- 
ter said. “Our considered opinion is 
that the N.A.A.C.P. is a leftwing, 
radical organization, and that it is 
dominated by persons who, envious 
of the happiness of the Southern 
white and black and ignorantly care- 
less of the consequences of a false 
and phony philosophy, are now 
meddling in our affairs. Unless we 
receive verification in due course 
that no more of our funds will be 
donated to the N.A.A.C.P. or other- 
wise spent in support of its an- 
nounced aims, and that the interna- 
tional officers of the arFt-cio shall 
henceforth refrain from further un- 
authorized and delusory interference 
in our personal affairs, we will with- 
draw from the AFL-cio and form our 
own independent union.” 

The Steelworkers’ letter was typi- 
cal of many statements appearing 
throughout the South. In Birming- 
ham about a thousand of the 3,200 
members of the United Auto Work- 
ers local in the Hayes Aircraft Cor- 
poration are reported to have joined 
an organization aiming at decertifi- 
cation of the uaw. Union leaders ex- 
pect trouble when their contract 
comes up for renewal next year. 
Emmett Calhoun, secretary of the 
Birmingham Typographical Union 
and head of a Citizens’ Council unit, 
estimates that seventy-five per cent 
of the Council membership in that 
area is made up of union men. 

An AFL-cio local in Montgomery, 
Alabama, took retaliatory action 
against the rebel element on August 
9 by expelling Elmer B. Brock, per- 
manent chairman of the segregation- 
ist Southern Federation of Labor. 
Brock, voted out of Local 432 of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhang- 
ers and Decorators of America on 
three charges of acting against the 
AFL-CIO, said he “took it alone” to 
protect others who support the 
Southern Federation. 


‘We'll Take Segregation’ 


One of the strongest moves in favor 
of withdrawal has been made in 
Memphis, among workers in auto, 
rubber, steel, and farm-implement 
plants. Herschel Davis, an adminis- 
trative assistant to Walter Reuther, 
was shouted down in March when he 
told a vAw local there to stop mak- 
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ing an issue ol segregation. “You are 
no longer holding meetings for union 
business; you are meeting to fight 
integration,” he asserted. 

Davis failed to discourage his op- 
ponents. “The time is coming when 
the workers of the South will decide 
whether we want your union with 
desegregation or our own union with 
segregation,” warned James Mar- 
shall, a leader of the dissidents. 
“When the showdown comes, we'll 
take segregation.” 

Marshall and his supporters have 
suffered a series of setbacks, includ- 
ing his recent failure to win the 
presidency of his local, but only by 
the most intense efforts have loyal 
leaders beaten down the move to- 
ward withdrawal in Memphis. 


Mr. Canada and the Alien Hordes 


The most powerful of the move- 
ments aimed at combating integra- 
tion from within the AFL-cio is the 
one that has arisen in Chattanooga. 
There, members of eight unions, un- 
der the leadership of Arthur A. 
Canada, have formed the Southern 
States Conference of Union People 
to challenge the aFL-clo policy. Its 
proposed charter reads like the con- 
stitution of a totally independent 
union, and the suggested oath for 
officers includes this paragraph: 

“I... promise to resist and op- 
pose, with all lawful means, the de- 
struction of the Constitution of the 
United States as is now being at- 
tempted by hordes of alien social- 
izers and judicial opinions and to 
oppose the imposition of Union dic- 
tatorial policy .. .” 

According to Canada, pamphlets 
explaining the purpose of the organ- 
ization have been mailed to ten 
thousand union members in a bro- 
chure that includes several other 
segregationist documents. Typical is 
a petition form to be signed and 
mailed to the U.S. Rubber Company 
protesting “the obnoxious display of 
Molly Goldberg, on your television 
program of Sunday night, April 15, 
1956, in which she kissed a Negro 
baseball player, embarrassing both 
the Negro and millions of Americans 
of both races .. .” It boiled down to 
a declaration of boycott because Mrs. 
Goldberg had given Ernie Banks, 
shortstop for the Chicago Cubs, a 
casual peck on top of his head dur- 
ing a humorous monologue. 












Canada warns that national labor 
leaders “will continue their efforts 
to ‘educate’ us... and if unsuccessful 
they will find ways to ‘throw us 
out.’ . . . The solution to our prob- 
lem is for us Southern Union people 
who believe in [segregation] . . . to 
band together, organize within the 
organization, so that we can make 
our power felt in the national coun- 
cils of the labor movement.” 


— a printing pressman, gets 
his chief support from other 
craft unionists, for whom outright 
withdrawal would mean economic 
disaster. His organization grew out 
of the reaction last summer to an 
announcement by the Chattanooga 
Board of Education that it would 
integrate its schools at “the earliest 
practicable date.” 

The school board’s decision drew 
an immediate endorsement from the 
Chattanooga Central Labor Union, 
composed of delegates from ari 
unions in the area. But in the out- 
cry that followed, several of the 
member locals hotly repudiated the 
Central Labor Union’s action. 

Stanton E. Smith, secretary of the 
Central Labor Union and president 
of the Tennessee Federation of La- 
bor, was generally credited with be- 
ing the architect of the cLu policy. 
He has since said he had no part in 
preparation of the endorsement, but 
favored it and voted for it. At any 
rate, as the protest among the unions 
mounted, he led the ctu in its for- 
mation of a new policy. It rescinded 
the earlier action and adopted a 
neutral position on the school issue. 

By this time, however, pronounced 
opposition, led by Canada and James 
Marshall, the voice of the Memphis 
dissidents, had developed against 
Smith over the incident. It failed to 
amount to much in the councils of 
the organization, and Smith was 
elected president of the merged arFt- 
clo state organization in April with- 
out any major challenge. Neverthe- 
less, the sentiment against him on 
the race issue caused consternation 
among the national administrative 
officers in the South: “If we ever lose 
people like Smith among the elected 
leadership, the demagogues will take 
over,” one of of them told me. 

National representatives in the 
South must walk a hazardous path. 
They are obliged to support a strong 
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civil-rights policy and yet remain 
acceptable to hundreds of thousands 
of union members to whom such a 
viewpoint is treachery. 


Organizational Problems 


The labor movement in the South 
has suffered its greatest damage not 
from any actual loss of membership 
but by the sterilization of many 
areas as fields for new organization. 
The riots that followed Autherine 
Lucy’s admission to the University 
of Alabama were reportedly led by 
union members. “Pictures of the 
crowd at times could just as easily 
have been made at a meeting of 
some of the local unions,” said one 
regional official who now considers 
\labama a hopeless prospect for 
new organizational efforts “for sev- 
eral months at least.” - 

In many instances, organizing 
campaigns have been thwarted by 
racial mistrust. The circulation of 
pictures showing nothing more sin- 
ister than a conversation between a 
Negro and a white has proved suffi- 
cient to sway workers against union 
affiliation. A union was narrowly 
defeated in Morristown, Tennessee, 
after distribution of a picture with 
no caption but showing Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt with N.A.A.C.P. coun- 
sel Thurgood Marshall and James 
B. Carey, chairman of the aFL-cio 
Civil Rights Committee. 

On the day following a meeting of 
the local Citizens’ Council, the city 
lathers in Dublin, Georgia, home of 
ten thousand persons and several 
unorganized industries, adopted an 
ordinance making unionization al- 
most impossible. Under its terms, an 
organizer must be a resident, buy a 
$2,500 privilege license, and take an 
oath of loyalty to segregation. 

The AFL-cio is trying to challenge 
the ordinance as unconstitutional. 
But the organizer it sent into Dub- 
lin was arrested, not under the new 
ordinance but on the theory that he 
might somehow damage a local citi- 
ven. He was placed under a peace 
bond, although union leaders say 
no specific charge was ever made 
against him. 

In late July the International 
Union of Electrical Workers won a 
court decision that may prove sig- 
nificant in the battle against restric- 
tive local ordinances. At Carrollton, 
Georgia, the City Council had es- 
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tablished a license tax of $1,000 for 
organizers along with a fee of $100 
a day. The U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New Orleans held that 
the union may attack the constitu- 
tionality of the ordinance in the 
district court in Atlanta without 
setting up a test violation. 
Organizing efforts, even in areas 
where they might prove fruitful, 
have been further delayed by the 
fact that capable members of union 
staffs have had to spend their time 





keeping down the disturbance in 
existing locals. Two ar.-cio diplo- 
mats who otherwise would be or- 
ganizing have been assigned to an 
educational campaign in_ restless 
Memphis. The Chemical Workers 
Union had to assign personnel to 
Nashville when racial friction broke 
out in a local there. 


Some of the Southern labor officials 
+/ loyal to the arFt-cio feel the na- 
tional leadership has been unneces- 
sarily outspoken on the issue. One 
of this group, on the understanding 
that he would not be named, in- 
sisted to me that national headquar- 
ters could make his job much easier 
without compromising fundamental 
support of civil rights. He suggested 
wholesale circulation of a manifesto 
denying that assessments from union 
members have been channeled to 
the N.A.A.C.P. and stating, without 
elaboration, that “The AFL-cl1o recog- 
nizes that its locals must continue to 
exist harmoniously in the society in 
which they are organized.” 
Actually, he pointed out, the AFt- 
cio has no disciplinary authority 
over a local. That power belongs to 
the national leadership of the union 
involved. And union leaders say the 
only money ever contributed to the 
N.A.A.C.P. was a $75,000 grant from 
the Philip E. Murray Foundation, 








financed by voluntary contributions, 

There has been no indication that 
the AFL-clO has any sympathy for 
his viewpoint. On the contrary, 
James B. Carey, an AFL-CIO vice- 
president and chairman of its Civil 
Rights Committee, reaffirmed in May 
a “permanent, uncompromisable”’ 
policy of “complete equality.” 

Speaking before the Jewish Labor 
Committee’s national trade-union 
conference on civil rights, he warned 
that the Citizens’ Councils are aim- 
ing at “seducing the union man 
into fighting his union” by a “great 
recruiting effort among union mem- 
bers.” If they are successful, he said, 
“It would mean an end to unionism 
in the South. Standards of living 
would decline for the working man 
and economic progress would stag- 
nate ... We have no desire to drive 
those who join white Citizens’ Coun- 
cils from us by shouting at them to 
get in line. But neither at the same 
time do we intend to compromise 
what we believe to be unionism’s 
basic democratic principles.” 


Anti-Labor Wedge? 


At the same conference H. L. 
Mitchell, president of the Agricul- 
tural Workers Union, charged that 
the Citizens’ Councils have strong ties 
to anti-labor organizations that are 
clearly trying to use the race issue to 
divide and conquer Southern unions. 
Other union leaders have long 
maintained that the various segrega- 
tionist organizations, the Citizens’ 
Councils, states’ rights groups, and 
the Federation for Constitutional 
Government are also anti-labor. 
The Federation for Constitutional 
Government, under the leadership 
of John U. Barr, a New Orleans 
industrialist, is composed of leading 
segregationists from throughout the 
South. Its advisory committee in- 
cludes Senator James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi, Strom Thurmond, for- 
mer South Carolina Senator and Gov- 
ernor, Governor Marvin Griffin 
and former Governor Herman Tal- 
madge of Georgia, and former Gov- 
ernor William Tuck of Virginia. 
The aFt-cio does not regard these 
men as friends of organized labor. 
Even many trade-union leaders 
who disagree with the Supreme 
Court decision—and there are several 
at the state level—believe the racial 
issue is being used to attempt de- 
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Wruction of organized labor. They 
still have a long way to go, how- 
ever, toward convincing rebellious 
members that they are being taken 
in by anti-labor forces when they 
join a segregationist organization. 


The Disquieting Mr. Tillman 


But dissident union members would 
have to be certain they were follow- 
ing a leader with their economic 
welfare at heart before they would 
bolt. 

On that point, the loyalist torces 
are convinced that the greatest sin- 
gle factor in their favor is the ab- 
sence of leadership within organized 
labor that is capable of welding the 
insurgent elements into an effective 
force. The ability to administer such 
an organization, involving the com- 
plexities of labor law and mountain- 
ous problems of financing, is for the 
most part reserved to those loyal to 
the AFL-CIO. 

There is, however, one man in the 
South whose name is frequently men- 
tioned with some uneasiness by 
union officials. He is Robert A. Till- 
man of Memphis, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Federation of 
Labor and twice president of the 
Memphis Typographical Union. 
Tillman has served in the Tennessee 
legislature and, strangely enough, 
as an attorney for the N.A.A.C.P. 
He now is chairman of the Southeast 
Memphis unit of the white Citizens’ 
Councils and legal adviser to the seg- 
regationists in the Memphis trade 
unions. There has been no positive 
indication that Tillman would un- 
dertake to form an independent 
union, yet regional leaders fear his 
capability. 


oe or not an independent 
movement ever gains a secure 
foothold, organized labor already 
has suffered serious losses. There is 
no way of knowing how many po- 
tential members have been fright- 
ened away or not reached. Certainly 
there have been many. And there 
has been a weakening to some ex- 
tent of every local in which the issue 
has arisen. Added to the suspicion 
always displayed toward union labor 
in the South and to the still unsettled 
differences between AFL and cio 
unions, the controversy has proved a 
debilitating factor. 
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Magic Casements Open 
For the Caudillo 


CLAIRE STERLING 


“The windows of the fortress are 
opening wider, bringing exotic winds 

of which we must beware.” 
—Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
New Year’s Day, 1956 


MADRID 
ust three years ago, the Pentagon 
decided to invest a billion dol- 
lars in Francisco Franco. It was a 
strictly military decision, and a re- 
markably innocent one as _ things 
turned out. Although Franco’s pact 
with the Pentagon has brought him 
nearly everything he has always 
wanted—money, respectability, allies, 
international prestige—he is lonelier 
now than he was when the world 
openly despised him, and weaker 
than at any time since he won the 
civil war. 

What is happening in Spain these 
days isn’t yet what hopeful demo- 
crats have been predicting would 
happen momentarily since 1939. 





There is no nation-wide disciplined 
revolutionary underground, no rec- 
ognized opposition leader, no sign 
of an armed and organized revolt. 
But the passivity and resignation that 
had spread through the country afte: 
its exhausting civil war are finally 
melting away. There is a sense of ex- 
pectancy everywhere, a conviction 
that some kind of change is coming, 
though nobody knows what kind, 
in a year or two or three. There is 
also a kind of ingathering going on, 
“a union,” as a prominent editor de- 
scribes it, “of all the pre-anti-fascists 
and post-anti-fascists who fought 
the war and lost it, whichever side 
they were on.” And, more impor- 
tant, there is authentic revolt among 
those who didn’t fight the war and 
are therefore neither tired nor afraid 
—the generation that is now coming 
of age. 

It would be unjust to give the Pen- 
tagon all the credit or all the blame— 
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depending on the point of view—for 
these developments. Even before the 
Americans moved in on Franco, 
Spaniards were becoming increas- 
ingly dissatisfied, irritated, and bored 
under a régime encrusted with cor- 
ruption and incapable of change. 
American intervention has not al- 
tered these widespread feelings; it 
has only accentuated them. 


Fact and Fantasy 


Our military leaders were not par- 
ticularly concerned with Spanish 
politics when they signed the base 
agreements in September, 1953. “We 
had a choice back there in the early 
1950’s between putting our bases in 
Portugal or Spain,” the U.S. Army 
press officer here told me. “But after 
all, Spain was the first country to 
lick the Reds on the battlefield, and 
things went so smoothly here when 
we first came to look around that 
we just stayed.” 

This apparently simple decision 
can be justified up to a point. 
Whether or not the American pres- 
ence in Spain is a military necessity, 
it does represent an acceptance of 
reality. “If there had been no Spain, 
we would all have been careful not 
to invent one,” was the way a Euro- 
pean journalist put it. “As it is, you 
Americans were bound to face the 
fact of its existence sooner or later.” 
It might even be argued that our ac- 
ceptance of Franco’s existence has 
probably done more to hurt him in 
three years than did our ten years of 
pretending he wasn’t there. This, 
however, was not what the Pentagon 
had in mind when it decided to 
spend a billion dollars for bases on 
his territory, and it certainly isn’t the 
State Department’s objective at the 
moment. 

Since American policy in Spain 
now depends on Franco’s continuing 
presence in the Pardo, it is the State 
Department’s job to keep him there, 
and to do so on his own terms. There 
is no longer any talk, as there was 
in the 1940's, of sweetening his ré- 
gime. The package the Pentagon 
bought included not only Franco 
but the Falange, a Gestapo-trained 
secret police, and a system of one- 
man rule untarnished by freedom 
of speech, press, thought, assembly, 
elections, or religion. Under the 
stress of duty, American diplomats 
here have managed to overcome 
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their personal distaste for this sys- 
tem. Few of them, however, have 
acquired much faith in it. They 
may be able to persuade visiting 
reporters and Congressmen that 
Franco is “safe for his lifetime,” is 
“moving economically in the right 
direction,” and is “mellowing polit- 
ically”—“‘of course our telephones 
are tapped, but whose aren’t nowa- 
days?” But many of them wish they 
could be more convinced of what 
they are saying. 


t= Embassy officials cannot in- 
terfere in Spanish politics be- 
cause the Pentagon won’t let them. 
“The minute we raise an eyebrow 
around here,” says one, “the army 
blows its top.” Nor can they offer 
Franco the economic help he needs. 
The base agreements are no Mar- 
shall Plan. There are three provi- 
sions: one for base rights, another 
for military supplies to the Spanish 
Army, and a third for economic as- 
sistance. Under the first, the United 
States is laying out $400 million for 
four vast airbases, one naval base, 
and a 485-mile pipeline, with Franco 
providing the real estate rent-free. 
Under the second, we have so far 
delivered about $350 million worth 
of military hardware, all of it de- 
signed to co-ordinate the Spanish 
Army with those of NaTo nations. 
As for economic assistance, of the 
$280 million allocated to Spain un- 
der the Mutual Security Act through 
fiscal 1957, Franco must give back 
seventy per cent in peseta counter- 
part to the United States for admin- 





istrative and base-construction costs. 
The only exception to this rule was 
a rider pushed through Congress by 
the late Senator Pat McCarran in 
1954, releasing $55 million of which 
only twenty per cent was returnable 
in peseta counterpart. 

Along with that goes the $117 mil- 
lion worth of American surplus com- 
modities sold in Spain since 1955 
under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, a 
$30-million private loan by four 
New York banks, and a $62-million 
governmental loan administered by 
the Export-Import Bank in 1951. 

While this may have saved Franco 
from ruin, it is no princely sum for 
a people who still plow with iron 
nails embedded in planks, still ride 
in wooden railroad cars drawn by 
locomotives made in 1868, and who, 
with the Greeks, are the most under- 
fed in Europe. But even if Franco 
had received many times that 
amount of money it would not re- 
pay him tor the troubles he has had 
since making his deal with the Pen- 
tagon. 

Not even the American Embassy 
maintains that the deal is pop- 
ular in Spain. Few of the Spaniards 
I met had a good word for it. Fran- 
co’s government officials complained 
that there was too little money in it. 
They clearly felt, though they didn’t 
say, that Franco’s acceptance of such 
terms betrayed miserable political 
weakness. Catholics of the extreme 
Right said it meant American dol- 
lars for Protestantism, and people on 
the Left said it was simply asking 
for atomic bombardment. Almost all 
were disturbed by the loss of Spain’s 
140-year-old neutrality, a policy that 
even Franco had preserved in the 
Second World War, if only by dis- 
honorable means and for the wrong 
reasons. And all disliked the pres- 
ence of what they regard, despite its 
efforts to appear in civilian dress, as 
a foreign occupation army. 


Dictator Out of Quarantine 
But if the restlessness spreading 
through Spain dates from Franco's 
alliance with the United States, it 
isn’t because the alliance itself is un- 
popular but because it has brought 
psychological changes that neither of 
its signatories had intended or fore- 
seen. 

As long as the big powers had kept 
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Franco in quarantine, Spaniards had 
been bound to him through national 
pride, a pride that has become more 
and more dear to them as Spain's 
weight in the world has declined. 
Now that he has been admitted, with 
American sponsorship, into the best 
international society, his subjects no 
longer feel duty-bound to stick by 
him. 

What is more, they can now com- 
pare their situation with others, 
since Franco could not play his new 
role gracefully without permitting 
some normal intercourse with other 
nations. As he has said, the windows 
of the fortress have been opening 
wider. Not only have exotic winds 
been coming in, but the Spaniards 
have been able to look out. 

The story of the Spanish woman 
who burst into tears on her return 
from Paris because, she said, “It isn’t 
true that our trains are better than 
theirs” is particularly interesting 
because the woman was Pilar Primo 
de Rivera, sister of the founder of 
the Falange. There are hundreds of 
similar stories, of young doctors, 
lawyers, priests, teachers, and stu. 
dents going abroad with a spirit of ad- 
venture and coming home with a 
sense of shock. And thousands of 





Spaniards who can’t afford to travel 
have also been jolted by their en- 
counters with the throngs of new 
tourists—workers, artisans, intellec- 
tuals like themselves—who drive into 
Spain in their own cars, talk famil- 
iarly of unfamiliar ideas, and have 
plenty of marks, francs, or crowns. 


Campus Manifesto 


While these have been painful dis- 
coveries for so proud a people, the 
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older among them might have taken 
even this in silence, if it had not 
been for the hot resentment of the 
country’s youth. 

I had found it hard to believe, 
reading the newspaper accounts of 
the Madrid University riots last Feb- 
ruary, that a handful of students 
could have brought Spain so close 
to another civil war. But they did, 
and they may again soon. 

The student who told me about 
the university riots was a leader of 
the rebellion. He was so young and 
frail that I could see how the police 
might have overlooked him, and so 
exposed that I doubt whether he 
can stay out of prison much longer. 
The rebellion began with a senti- 
mental gesture last October, he said, 
when several hundred students 
walked five miles to the cemetery 
where the great Spanish philosopher 
José Ortega y Gasset had just been 
buried, to lay a wreath on his grave. 
They had never been permitted to 
study under him while he lived, be- 
cause of his opposition to Franco's 
clerico-fascist régime; and their feel- 
ing of irrevocable loss after his death 
quickly turned into something more. 

The turmoil on the campus last 
winter was partly reflected in a se- 


cret poll ordered by the government, 
which revealed that seventy-four per 
cent of the students thought Franco’s 
régime was incompetent and eighty 
per cent thought it corrupt. But the 
measure of their discontent became 
clearer when, on February 1, they 
circulated a manifesto in all Spanish 
universities, where nothing like it 
had been seen for two decades. The 
manifesto cited the poor facilities, 
the inferior textbooks, the mediocre 






















































teachers, the “monopoly of thought,” 
the “intellectual sterility and fail- 
ures . . . of the corporate academic 
system,” the mock student councils 
under Falangist control. “In all this, 
as in so much else,” it concluded, 
“Spain, to her detriment, stands 
apart from the stream of European 
university life.” 

The signers of this manifesto were 
put on the Falangist black list for 
punishment after the February 9 
riots. Also on the list was the rector 
of the University of Madrid, an in- 
tellectual mainstay of the Falangist 
régime. Another was the dean of the 
Law School, who, despite a back- 
ground much like~the rector’s, was 
punched in the nose by Falangists 
and later fled the country after find- 
ing that his “suicide” had been neat- 
ly arranged for him with all the gas 
jets turned on in his room. An Amer- 
ican was on that list too: the late 
Camille Cianfarra, who had _in- 
curred the Falangist wrath with his 
courageous reporting for the New 
York Times. 


The Caudillo Climbs Down 


From what my young friend told 
me, the riots must have been par- 
ticularly brutal. They started when 
fifty Falangist toughs invaded the 
Law School, armed with clubs, brass 
knuckles, and guns, to teach the 
rebels a lesson. By the next day the 
gang had swelled to two thousand 
armed thugs, who beat the students 
unmercifully—-my friend among 
them—while the police looked on. 
Then one of the Falangists acci- 
dentally shot another, and the fight 
ing ended abruptly. 

Why, I asked, did all of Spain 
hold its breath, waiting to see 
whether the wounded young Falan- 
gist would live or die? Because, I was 
told, the Falange was alarmed by the 
spread of political heresy and impa- 
tient with Franco’s eternal irresolu- 
tion, because it planned to use 
the boy’s death as a pretext for 
crushing the smallest seeds of revol! 
with lethal force, and because no 
one in Spain—students, parents, 
workers, Church, or army—would 
tolerate such a display of force in 
the waning days of the Generalis- 
simo’s rule. 

Franco knew this because the 
army told him. What he was told, in 
fact, by the Governor-General of 
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Madrid, was that if he didn’t get 
the Falange off the streets, the army 
would do it for him, and his rule 
would be over. 

This ultimatum explains why 
Franco did call off the Falange, why 
he instructed his Interior Minister 
not to torture the students in jail, 
why he even permitted José Maria 
Gil Robles, who had headed the 
right-wing Catholic group Accién 
Popular under the Republic, to de- 
fend some of them in court. It also 
explains why the university stu- 
dents, who are only sixty thousand 
in a population of twenty-nine mil- 
lion, may hold Franco’s fate in their 
hands. 


‘They Will Not Permit Us to Die’ 


For all his youth and inexperience? 
this frail boy I talked with has a 
clear intelligence; and, like several 
others I met later, he feels he is tak- 
ing a calculated risk. ‘‘Everybody in 
Spain knows the régime is rotting 
beiore his eyes,” he said. “And why 
don’t they sweep it away? Because 
they're tired—so tired and hurt that 
whatever is done to them, they don’t 
want to fight. But they're also 
ashamed of their weakness and their 
failure, so ashamed that they 
couldn’t bear the final humiliation 
of seeing their sons killed for doing 
what they hadn’t dared to do. So 
we will offer ourselves for the kill- 
ing, and, as you will see, they will 
not permit many of us to die. 

“My generation can do this,” he 
went on, “because we were scarcely 
born when our parents were fight- 
ing in 1936, and the civil war means 
as little to us as the loss of Cuba 
meant to them. So we are not afraid 
of another civil war, though we hope 
to avoid one for their sakes. We 
think we can. 

“We students will resort to ter- 
rorism in October. But the dyna- 
mite will be used against stone build- 
ings, not men. And when Franco 
retaliates, as he must, the army will 
have the excuse it needs to get rid 
of him without bloodshed.” 


‘Red’ Barcelona 


It is not impossible that so slight 
a tug at the wheel could bring a 
great turn in history. For in the 
north, among the workers on whom 
a revolution should logically de- 
pend, I found an extraordinary re- 
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liance on the handful of students 
who are so confident in Madrid. 

Barcelona does not have the decep- 
tive surface of Madrid, where the 
dictator’s hand lies fairly lightly. It 
is quite nakedly the subject capital 
of a captive state. The Catalonians 
and nearby Basques fought to the 
last against Franco as much because 
they hated Castilian rule as because 
they hated fascism—possibly more. 
And as Franco knows, since he keeps 
two policemen in all their university 
classrooms, a rebellious spirit can’t be 
described as a novelty among them; 
it has always been there. But the 
older of them are as tired as Span- 
iards everywhere, and infinitely wiser 
in the ways of civil war. 

Unlike Madrid, Barcelona has a 
full-grown underground with func- 
tioning political parties: right-wing 
industrialists, Christian Democrats, 
Socialists, Anarchists, Communists. 
All but the Communists have pooled 
their strength, and they expend it 
with the utmost caution. Thus, the 
supposedly spontaneous strike wave 
in the north last April was spontane- 
ous only in that nobody knew how 
many workers would walk out. 
(Almost fifty thousand did.) Other- 
wise, it was carefully planned. 
Workers were instructed to put on 
their Sunday clothes and go off on 
picnics so as to avoid any contact 
with the police. The “Red” workers 
of Barcelona were the last and few- 
est to go out, since they had _ suf- 
fered most in the streetcar strike of 
1951. This time the initiative was 
taken by the Catholic workers of 
Pamplona, in the heart of unsedi- 
tious Navarra. And the strike funds 
were provided mainly by the em- 
ployers themselves, with some ad- 
ditional contributions from parish 
priests and one or two bishops. 


The underground leader who 








gave me this information did not 
resemble the impetuous young man 
I had seen in Madrid. Like the Bar- 
celona students who brought me to 
him, he was less accessible, less care- 
less of eavesdroppers, more measured 
in his speech—and far more ex- 
posed. “We in the north are ready 
to do what we must to undermine 
Franco,” he said, “and we have 
found it possible to do something 
useful recently, as these strikers have 
shown. But the strikes were for strict- 
ly economic issues. They were not 
intended as a preliminary to a gen- 
eral uprising, and no such uprising 
could start from here. If it did, we 
would be savagely crushed. We are 
the Reds of Spain, though there are 
actually few Communists among us. 
Franco knows who we are and where 
we are, and his revenge would be 
merciless and swilt. 


i is Nor the same for the students 
in Madrid,” he continued. “Their 
leaders are the sons of Falangist 
heroes and Cabinet Ministers—even 
the nephew of the fascist martyr, 
Calvo Sotelo, was among those ar- 
rested in February—and Franco can- 
not punish them without shaking 
every pillar of his régime. They are 
very young and immature, and I 
wonder if they'll know how to use 
this precious weapon. If they do—if 
they can manage to provoke Franco 
into losing his head—that would be 
the time for_us to enter the picture. 
Then we would not be adventurers 
risking the lives of our people, who 
have already undergone so much, 
without at least a chance of success.” 

The underground leader chose his 
next words with meticulous care. 
“You must tell your fellow Ameri- 
cans,” he said, “that they would be 
very much mistaken if they tried to 
discourage these students, as they 
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have been mistaken in standing so 
closely by Franco’s side. There are 
only two or three years left in which 
to avoid a terrible disaster in Spain 
—for us and for you. If the students 
act now, and cleverly, we can avert 
another civil war. But if they do 
not, the initiative will pass from 
Madrid to the north. My colleagues 
and I can still control the under- 
ground here, and because we are 
mature, responsible men who know 
what war is, we can keep our pas- 
sions in check. We can even find a 
way to compromise with ideas we 
deeply dislike, and we could settle for 
a moderate government after Franco 
falls. But we can’t keep the leader- 
ship much longer. In three vears, 
at most, we shall be replaced by 
young workers as reckless as those 
students. Our united front will fall 
apart, and there will be war.” 


wouLpD be foolish to underesti- 

mate Franco’s resources for cop- 
ing with this situation. But even 
with the United States as a powerful 
new protector, he cannot call out 
all the reinforcements he has 
counted on in the past. The Falange 
is not only detested, as always, by 
Spaniards of every ideology and class, 
but is riven with dissension and her- 
esy. Its left wing, still clinging to 
Franco’s twenty-year-old revolution- 
ary promises, is calling for the kind 
of corporate socialism that every 
nationalist dictator talks about and 
none provides. The right wing, 
watching the first stones falling from 
the crumbling fascist edifice, is 
clamoring for blood. And both sides, 
fearing their eventual extinction, 
are furiously denouncing Franco for 
his plan to restore the monarchy aft- 
er he dies. Franco has tried to reas- 
sure them by saying recently that 
“the Falange can live without the 
monarchy, while the monarchy can- 
not live without the Falange.” But 
they have had no such reassurance 
from the monarchy, which presum- 
ably will succeed him. 

The army, while no center of cou- 
rageous resistance, is beginning to 
notice an unmistakable shift in the 
tide. The old semi-secret officers’ 
unions that were so serviceable in 
pre-fascist days, the Juntas Militares 
de Defensa, have reappeared in Bar- 
celona, Valencia, and Seville; and at 
least four generals are known to be 
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looking tor the kind of pretext the 
students might provide. 

The Sindicatos, Franco’s paternal- 
ist unions, are becoming more and 
more restive as workers learn of the 
material benefits being won by the 
archaic free trade unions abroad. 
Franco has given these workers all 
the trappings of social insurance 
and social security. But this does 
not appreciably help a worker whose 
real income is less than it was 
twenty years ago, and who is now 
faced with an inflationary cycle that 
raised living costs by eighteen per 
cent in the last year. 


God and Caesar 


Above all, the Catholic Church, 
which has been so deeply committed 
to Franco since the concordat was 
signed in 1953, has shown a discreet 
desire to disengage. 

Only a handful of prelates—the 
Archbishop of Zaragoza, the Bishops 
of Malaga, Valencia, and Cérdoba— 
have ventured to rebuke Franco from 
the pulpit. But as early as 1954, the 
Primate of Spain, Enrique Cardinal 
Pla y Deniel, revealed some of the 
hierarchy’s anxiety when he said, on 
giving Franco an honorary degree in 
canon law, that there should not be 
“dangerous confusion between the 
spheres in which Church and state 
must operate.” The Generalissimo re- 
plied piously that such a distinction 
“doesn’t make sense in a state like 
ours, where all is God’s.” He re- 
frained from mentioning, however, 
who in Spain was to be God's chief 
representative. 

Time has clarified that question. 
The concordat has reaffirmed the 
traditional authority of the Church 
in matters of religious dogma, and 
given it a free hand in the war 
against Protestantism. “The next 
time someone calls on you to talk 
about the Bible,” said a priest over 
the state-controlled radio recently, 
“invite him in, give him a cup of 
coffee, and call the police.” But the 
Church has no more control over 
education than it had before, 
no noteworthy political privileges, 
no freedom for its own press, and no 
authoritatiwe voice in the Cabinet, 
where the only remaining spokes- 
man for Catholic Action is Foreign 
Minister Alberto Martin Artajo. The 
hierarchy is therefore officially identi- 
fied with a régime it cannot control, 








and whose practices have disaffected 
nearly the whole populace. The last 
time this populace rose up in anger, 
fourteen thousand priests were 
among its victims. 


| eager to an influential Cath- 
olic editor, the Church would 
much prefer a peaceful transition to 
some moderate form of Christian 
Democratic government after Fran- 
co's death. “But Franco has blocked 
every effort to prepare for his succes- 
sor,” he says. “De Gasperi was shel- 
tered by the Italian Church through- 
out Mussolini’s tyranny. But we have 
no De Gasperi here.” 

What will happen if the Church 
waits too long? And what if the 
people won’t wait? The question is 
as pertinent for the United States as 
it is for the Vatican and the Span- 
iards. We have staked a good deal 
on Franco's ability to outlive his 
opponents and outwit his subjects— 
not only our billion-dollar bases but 
our chances to influence the Span- 
iards’ choice of a successor. The real 
reason for Secretary of State Dulles’s 
sudden visit to Madrid during the 
Geneva Conference last fall was 
his discovery—through Molotov—that 
Franco had been holding secret talks 
with the Russians in Paris since the 
preceding winter. By the time Dulles 
got to Spain, Franco had already 
concluded trade agreements with 
Poland and Hungary, and his talks 
with the Russians are still proceed- 
ing. Nor has Franco shown the loyal- 
ty we might have expected of him 
at the Suez Conference in London, 
where in his reluctance to offend the 
Arab world, on which he himself has 
diplomatic designs, he withheld 
Spain’s support from the embattled 
western nations. 

The question of succession per- 
turbs many Spaniards who preter 
the known evil to the unknown, and 
who would rather put up with 
Franco while he lives than face the 
chaos that might come with his fall. 
For these Spaniards, few of them 
monarchists by conviction, a restora- 
tion of the monarchy now, while 
Franco is still alive, offers the only 
hope of gradual and peaceful tran- 
sition. But Franco seems no closer 
to this objective now than he was 
when he promised it after his dra- 
matic meeting with the exiled Don 
Juan two years ago. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Bowlers and Bumbershoots 
At a Piccadilly Peep Show 


HORTENSE CALISHER 


NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND, July 1. 
(Reuters)—Two girls, posing in the 
nude in a lion’s cage at a theater 
here, didn’t move when the beast at- 
tacked its trainer. It’s. against the 
law for nudes to move ina show. 


we I saw that dispatch in a 
New York tabloid, a day be- 
fore flying back to the London I had 
lived in for a year and hadn’t seen 
for three, it seemed to me that I had 
already been transported, without 
benefit of Pan American, to that 
corner off Shaftesbury Avenue where 
the Windmill stands—the theater 
where the art of the nude still, the 
still nude, or what the British, reach- 
ing guardedly and instinctively for 
French, call the “tableau vivant,” has 
been refined to a kind of high-tea 
perfection. 


‘Veddy Refayned’ 


I grew up in the 1920's, when it first 
became chic to draw deadly infer- 
ences about a nation from its livelier 
arts, but I should be understandably 
wary, for instance, of any foreign 
attempts to analyze life in the Unit- 
ed States on a pure basis of Disney- 
land and the Tootsie Roll. Neverthe- 
less, as I held that clipping, I began 
to laugh as I remembered the first 
time I saw the Windmill’s selected 
pekoe blend of galvanized pony bal- 
let, sweating comics, and stone-cold 
nudes. I had laughed helplessly on 
and on—somewhat to the bewilder- 
ment of the Englishman who had 
taken me in hopes, I had rather 
thought, of a quite different reac- 
tion. “I’m sorry,” I had said. “I just 
didn’t realize it was going to be so 
refayned.” And so cozy, I had 
thought, but hadn’t said—so candy- 
box cozy. 

On a pedestal in the far center of 
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the stage, a comely nude girl reared 
her classic cockney form divine. Un- 
der a great silver wig whose chignon 
streamed to windward in the general 
direction of Greece, her whole pro- 
file, powdered and Medusa-struck, 
stared sternly into the wings. Al- 
though she must have been there for 
quite a while, indeed since the be- 
ginning of the scene, I hadn’t no- 
ticed her immediately, first because 
downstage left a young man in 
dinner clothes was singing an in- 





nocuous song whose topical reter- 
ences were straining my newly ar- 
rived ear, second because four pretty 
young girls dressed in dance-team 
gear were doing an arduous tap rou- 
tine in front of her. They bounced 


energetically but asymmetrically 
back and forth, wearing jolly soc- 
cer-team smiles varied now and 
then by an occasional moue. For the 
life of me I couldn’t decide whether 
their bobbing energy was there to 
call attention to her who could not 
move or to cover her up. 

Their costumes had a similar com- 
bination of allusion and artlessness. 
Made of the usual stage stuffs— 
electric satins, flimsy tulles, and 
sparklers—they were cut to point 
adroitly to a thigh, a navel, or other 
interesting places. But effects that 
might have been daring were blotted 
out by confusion; each getup was 





composed of so many colors, tex- 
tures, and foci that the final impres- 
sion was that of a costume going off 
purposefully in all directions—exact- 
ly like a dowager’s Fortnum hat. 
Each girl wore something in her 
hair too, such as a string of artificial 
roses or a little coronet—one wore a 
butterfly-shaped parure with wag- 
gling antennae, the like of which I 
had not seen since my short stint, 
at the age of eight, in the De Bra- 
ganza Academy of La Danse on the 
top floor of the old Audubon Ball- 
room in New York. 

Was it possible that the British 
had persuaded themselves that sex 
was less vulgar if it was dowdy? 
Turning to my companion, I made 
amends by saying that I had really 
been laughing at us assembly-line 
Americans; I could see now how 
much we had lost by sacrificing pret- 
tiness to style. 


ne the scene had shifted. 
We were at a hunt breakfast 
now—at least the soubrette, tenor, 
and chorus, all vigorously singing 
and prancing, were done up in 
smashing pinks, stocks, crops, and 
boots, and the tenor was spurred. 
But this was a hunt held, apparently, 
in the gardens of Versailles, or pos- 
sibly in one'of the Roman temples 
that had once underlain these streets. 
For, gradually, one became aware 
again of those pedestals in the rear, 
four of them this time, and it was in- 
teresting to note that while one im- 
mobile naked girl might be news, 
four sank to the level of scenery. All 
four figures faced the audience now, 
staring out over our heads as plaster 
casts in a gallery might stare at a 
culture group, from the chill, Pla- 
tonic distance of Art. They con- 
tinued to do this all through the 
hunt breakfast. 


No Navel Maneuvers 


As it happens, nudity doesn’t star- 
tle me, but on this occasion I felt 
distinctly uncomfortable, because it 
did seem as if no one was noticing 
those girls except me. In the brown 
light, I glanced stealthily at the aud- 
ience. This particular show had 
started at one in the afternoon, and 
in the queue outside (the queue 
starts around ten in the morning 
at the Windmill) there had been 
a fair number of bowler hats, 
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striped pants, and tightly rolled um- 
brellas—City gents, I assumed, hesi- 
tating to believe they could be from 
Whitehall. We had arrived at 
change-of-show time (the Windmill 
has six shows a day) , and as we came 
down the side aisle to the stalls we 
had been caught up in what still 
lingers in my mind as the ultimate 
example of the triumph of English 
disciplinary manners over human 
impulse. Silently, |bumbershoots 


= 


hooked on wrists, hats in hand, faces 
rigid with noninterest, the brigade 
oozed forward. Not an elbow dug, 
no bunion was trod upon, no whit- 
ing pleaded haste to the snail, but 
in the end the advance guard 
landed, as if its muscles had unwit- 
tingly carried it there, in the choice 
seats in the front rows. 


LOOKED at them now, rows of 

blank faces, eyes front on the can- 
can girls with which the Windmill 
show always ends. Certainly some of 
them must be noticing those other 
girls at the rear, but I couldn’t catch 
them at it. At that moment the show 
ended and the film screen came into 
view, with the notice that flashes 
at every intermission: “Gentlemen 
are requested kindly not to climb 
over the seats.” A polite ripple of 
amusement, as at an old but beloved 
joke, murmured from the audience. 
It was the first noise I had heard 
from them. I burst into laughter 
again. “Did you say something?” 
asked my companion. 

“No, nothing. Only—what a quiet 

udience!” 

“Should have seen this place dur- 
ing the war, when you Americans 
were here,” he said. “Your boys kept 
yelling for—what is it you people 
say—bumps?” 

“Bumps and grinds?” 

“Yes, yes. I saw that when I was 
‘ver there. In Boston. Rather ritual- 
istic, that.” 
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“Well, of course our boys couldn’t 
yell what they would have at home.” 

“And what would that be?” 

“*Take it off!’” I said. 

“Oh?” he said. “Oh, quite.” 


_— is surely a notable differ- 
ence between the mores of a 
country that rules out total nudity 
for consoling variations on a G 
String and of one whose Lord Cham- 
berlain has decreed that nudity is 
O.K., gentlemen, as long as it 
doesn’t jiggle. 

So, when I came over this time, 
I tucked the clipping in my bag to 
remind me to have another go at 
the Windmill, this time from the 
inside looking out as well. Since 
then I’ve been to the Windmill 
many times: as a paying customer 
out front, as a hanger-on at rehear- 
sals and canteen causerie, as an on- 
looker at auditions, and as a guest 
bidden to what surely must be the 
most gemiitlich dress (or undress) 
rehearsal in show business—an every- 
seventh-Sunday-afternoon affair at- 
tended by a packed audience of the 
company’s parents and families, in- 
cluding small brothers and sisters, 
and friends. One thing is certain— 
since the Windmill with its accumu- 
lated traditions, on stage and off, 
has been going steadily since 1932, 
six shows a day, nonstop even dur- 
ing the blitz, with a queue that re- 
news itself like a lizard’s tail all day 
long, and at the rather stiff price of 
$2.15 and $1.50, I think that we 
may take it that we are in the pres- 
ence of a cultural pattern. In other 
words, a considerable group of Eng- 
lishmen must be getting what they 
want, in terms of what they.are al- 
lowed to have. Just how to express 
what that is still eludes me. 

Backstage at “the Mill,” as its 
familiars call it, the first thing that 
the visitor notices is the unique 
esprit de (forgive me) corps. All 
show business has a breezy, gravel- 
voiced appeal for outsiders, but the 
special note of intimacy here is that 
of an enterprise that has been going 
on for almost twenty-five years, with 
many of the early staff, both house 
and production, still at their jobs. 
Patrons are encouraged in an “old- 
boy” feeling that the Windmill be- 
longs to them and they to it; they 
often send in scripts, which are oc- 
casionally performed, and far-flung 








colonials may subscribe to a picture- 
brochure service that keeps them 
posted on the gossip and the girls. 
All this is essentially the creation 
of Mr. Vivian Van Damm, known 
to the staff as “V.D.,” a British show- 
man whose long history as an entre- 
preneur includes associations with 
Marcus Loew in the early days of 
film and with Laura Henderson 
(the original “angel” of the Wind- 
mill) as promoter of the first na- 
tion-wide tour of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, starring Dolin and Markova. 
He, with the recent assistance of 
his daughter Sheila (otherwise 
known as one of the foremost wom- 
en sports-car competition drivers in 
Europe), runs the place with the 
paternalistic blend of shrewdness, 
kindness, and efficiency that has 
earned it a name as an incubator 
for male comics, many of whom 
have become names in radio and 
television, and as a finishing school 
for young beauties who wish to 
dance or more simply be seen, most 
of whom go on to the quite under- 
standable destiny of marriage. 
Backgrounds of staff and cast are 
eclectic. The dance producer, Mai- 
sie Cryer, was a Ziegfeld girl and 
pupil of Gilda Gray, and the chore- 
ographer, Keith Lester, was a mem- 
ber of Ida Rubinstein’s company 
and a partner of Karsavina. Les girls 
come from all over, daughters of 
judges and bishops being not un- 
known, and in the canteen I talked 
to one of the male dancers who had 
been a Salvation Army preacher. At 
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regularly scheduled times, anybody 
can audition at the Windmill, and 
from a morning run of variety turns 
that I witnessed, it is apparent that 
anybody does. 


Frozen Popsies Every Day 


The aficionado of “the Mill” hasn't 
had to see more than two different 
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shows to know that the blueprint is 
always the same: He can count on 
the fan dance, the veil dance (done 
in “black” light, with strategically 
luminous highlights on the veil), 
one or two comic monologists, a bit 
of what might be called “real” danc- 
ing (including the girl who does 
the split and then bounces) , and the 
“News Girl’—headlines done up in 
quatrain and singsonged by one or 
more girls in a cutie-pie squeal that 
could only be equaled by a Bed- 
lington pup. Above all, he can rest 
assured that those frozen popsies in 
the rear will, like Euphrosyne and 
her graceful sisters, never change 
their act at all. 

Girl candidates are interviewed 
by Anne Mitelle, the head producer. 
with a final O.K. from “V.D.,”” who, 
as he says in his book of reminis- 
cences, rates personality over beauty, 
and opposes American-style preci- 
sion dancing because “it destroys 
the individuality of the girls. They 
are in danger of becoming human 
automata.” He believes that English 
girls have a high standard of natural 
beauty accompanied by a special 
talent for making the worst of it; 
those engaged are accordingly 
“taught singing, dancing, elocution, 
and deportment, and are groomed 
by the best West End beauty estab- 
lishments.” 


Sixt the theater maintains two 
complete companies for each pro- 
duction, on a schedule that resem- 
bles a table of arithmetical pro- 
eressions, a supervisory staff of sixty 
is required, fifteen of whom costume 
the show. Old patrons tell me that 
this department is notably clever 
at contriving costumes which, as if 
by accident, come down though 
never entirely off—thus adhering to 
the letter of the law as well as to 
the girl. 
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I mention this only because back- 
Stage, as out front, the Windmill 
seems to prefer the premise that it 
is really an all-round show in which 
nudity is only incidental. This is 
nonsense, of course, since neither the 
book, lyrics, nor performance can 
compete with good music hall or 
musical comedy. My guess is that 
“the Mill,” no less British than its 
audience, simply finds it more com- 
fortable to pretend to itself that 
now and then in this our life it so 
happens that what one critic has 
called “chastely unclad” ladies may 
find themselves unaccountably on- 
stage staring at the infinite, and that 
nobody is looking at them anyway. 


‘I Choose the Pink’ 


Come with me then, bearing all this 
in mind, to the Sunday dress re- 
hearsal. Outwardly the Windmill is 
a conventional distemper-cum-plush 
London theater, and ordinarily we 
would make our way to the stalls via 
a staircase that departs from the 
usual only in that one sidewall is 
lined with photographic stills of the 
“stills” of yesteryear, and the other 
bears the notice “The use of cameras 
or binoculars is strictly forbidden.” 
Thence we might pass through the 
lounge, always much emptier than 
its counterparts elsewhere, due per- 
haps to the rule (designed to keep 
people from staying all day) that a 
seat left for more than fifteen min- 
utes is no longer yours. Or perhaps 
it is the effect of the large tinted 
photo that dominates it, a blown-up 
portrait (probably the only picture 
in the house of a fully clothed fe- 
male) of a middle-aged lady in spec- 
tacles who happens to be the de- 
ceased founder, Laura Henderson, 
but might well be your mother back 
in Iowa. Now and then one sees a 
couple of U.S. sailors there, glancing 
uneasily over their shoulders at her, 

















evidently under the impression that 
she might be theirs. 


i &~ afternoon, however, we are 
late on account of the weather, 
without mention of which no study 
of the British would be complete, 
and this one not true. My train, bear- 
ing me away from more intellectual 
weekend society in East Anglia, has 
been delayed an hour by an August 
flurry that has, among other things, 
dumped two feet of hailstones on 
Kent. We find the street door locked, 
and must be led, via backstage, up 
and up through the flights of offices, 
wardrobe departments, canteen and 
rehearsal floors that make the Wind- 
mill a peculiarly self-contained the- 
atrical organism and give it the air 
of a rafish home away from home. 

We come out in the back rows of 
the dress circle to a view of the 
chorus that must have its own devo- 
tees—the kind of plunge-line per- 
spective that a giant basketball 
center might have if he were ringed 
by an opposing team of lady pygmies 
in décolletage. It is interesting, but 
the audience, fanned out beneath 
and around us to the full capacity 
of three hundred seats, interests me 
more. 

The front rows of the dress circle 
are lined with about thirty-five pho- 
tographers. This is the Camera Club, 
which pays a sum to charity for the 
privilege and regards it, says Mr. 
Van Damm, “as a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to try out various lens sys- 
tems and high-speed grain-free film 
stock.”” Elsewhere the audience is 
solid with middle-aged couples who 
may be parents or aunts and uncles; 
and just in front of me is a white- 
haired pair of a type more often seen 
near the band pavilion at a watering 
place or on a golden-wedding tour 
at Torquay. 

There on the stage is Chastely 
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Unclad, as usual, but everyone is 
watching the fan dance going on in 
front of her. As you must know, this 
consists of a bare girl manipulating 
two ostrich fans with a wingspread 
of at least five feet each, in such a 
manner that, although she and the 
fans are in constant motion, one 
never sees more than a small slice of 
girl. To this the Windmill has added 
two other girls with fans that, in 
flowing rhythm, cover the center girl 
just as her own fans rise. 

From behind me, I hear a small 
voice say, “Coo, isn’t the red one 
lovelly,” and an even smaller one 
answer, “I choose the pink.” Turn- 
ing, I see, sitting behind me under 
the duennaship of their mother— 
their starched skirts spread, their 
lapped hands prim—two little girls, 
ages about eight and twelve. 

For the children who, as I now 
see, dot the audience, the time may 
be written off as educational: Art is 
present, all right, and a flicker of 
current events, as when the News 
Girls blame the scantiness of their 
leopard-skin panties on the credit 
squeeze. As for the book, there’s 
scarcely a leer in it, unless you count 
the tenor’s impassive, castanet- 
charged singing, in the Spanish fiesta 
scene, of “The secret things we pip 
(click click click) In Maprip (click 
click click).” There’s nothing else 
your daughter shouldn’t hear, really 
—unless you prefer yours not to pat- 
tern her metabolism on Albion’s 
damp version of a torch song: “I’ve 
taken a sLow-ow burn, for a FAH-ast 
man,” sung, with the faintest of 
struts, by an asbestos blonde. 

When the ballerina, executing a 
comic version of Giselle, enthusi- 
astically loses her costume to the 
waist and carries on bravely without 
it, I do steal a glance at the mother 
behind me. Better bred than I, she 
stares me down. Her girls, she seems 
to say, are not the sort to exclaim— 
if they notice—that some of the em- 
presses down there have no clothes 
on at all, and I remind myself that 
they come of a nation where once al- 
most a whole town did not look at 
Godiva. 

As the afternoon wanes toward 
the cancan, I almost fall asleep to the 
innocent rustle of the girls’ candy 
papers and their gentle litany of “I 
choose the red one,” “I choose the 
pink.” 
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The Old Boy Who Looked 


I am still trying, after three years, to 
find the precise word for the Wind- 
mill's high-toned appeal to low in- 
stincts. Sex, l’amour, as other na- 
tions stage it, is hardly present here 
—either, as with us, in broadly vul- 
gar incitements to the plaisir de, or, 
as with the French, in an intermi- 
nably contralto chagrin. Whatever 
emotion is here is pastel and comfy, 
and expressed with the diffidence of 
those ads in the Underground—wall- 
size posters showing a painting of 
hollyhocks that bears the legend 
“Pride of summer passing by,” under 
that a lower-case “herewith refresh- 
ment for the wayfarer,” and under 
that, in type almost illegible across 
the track, “Offered by the House of 
Whitbread.” Perhaps, it occurs to me 
as I get up to leave, only the initiates 
really know what the Windmill sells, 
as they will know that what Whit- 
bread sells is ale. 

At the back of the stalls I pause 
for a last look. In the aisle seat of 
the last row there is a handsome old 
man, nodding and smiling at the 
stage, whom I notice because his 
morning suit is exquisite and be- 
cause he is the only one in his row 
who isn’t munching. Now that I 
think of it, although most London 
theaters have a peculiarly recogniz- 
able odor of must and dust, the air 
of the Windmill this afternoon 
smells much more nimble, if artifi- 
cial. Everyone is eating candy; the 
house sibillates with it. 

It occurs to me that if Sir Osbert 
Sitwell can claim that the genius of 
English life is characterized in the 
names of its butterflies and its fruits 
—Beautiful Pug, Light-Feathered 
Rustic, Brixton Beauty, and Cam- 
bridge Veneer—there is no_ par- 
ticular reason why I shouldn’t try a 
similar interpretation via British 











sweets, whose light-feathered names 
I adore. On the stage down there, 
four girls are doing their tap routine 
around that statue. Take Number 
One, the jolly team captain, whose 
teeth are not her most remarkable 
projection; one knows her at once— 
a Nuttie Crisp. Next the shy one 
with the coronet—a Sherbet Bonbon, 
I fancy, a pensioner’s dream. Rum 
Truffle for Number Three, a girl 
with a knowledgeable smirk and 
moiréed hair. Four does a hand- 
spring as I ponder and comes up 
moue-ing; there, if ever I saw one, 
goes a Fizzer Fruit. I leave the statue 
unnamed; she is nobody, she is nou- 
menon. But before I go I cast a 
glance of respect at the old boy on 
the aisle. Whoever he is, he’s the 
only one I’ve ever caught looking at 
her. 


on. the weather is fine, all 
hail melted, and I walk home 
along the Embankment. The sky is 
suddenly weirdly beautiful with 
platinum cloud castles tumbled 
straight out of a Virginia Woolf sen- 
tence, and the sodium flares on Wat- 
erloo Bridge make the lurid river 
below the Thames that Turner saw. 
At such times in this country, in the 
all too sudden presence of the awe 
and mystery of life, one wants only 
to be comfy, not exacerbated as in 
America. And I am prepared; I take 
out of my purse a piece of something 
called raspberry fuzzle and begin to 
understand the English taste for 
sweeties. 

So, fuzzling, I enter the Middle 
Temple, that bastion of law, where 
I happen to be staying, and climb 
the stairs. And as I pass names still 
worthy of Dickens’s law courts—Pon- 
sonbys, Widgerys, Hurle-Hobbses— 
I remember those girls in the cage 
at Nottingham. They too are the 
law’s embodiment in this most or- 
derly of nations: English Daphnes 
standing firm, perpendicular, and 
above all fast, in the lion’s den. But 
that lion must have come from 
somewhere else. It must have been 
some aggressive foreign beast not 
yet weaned to treacle toffee—still 
ravening after good red trainer. 
It might have been some vulgar old 
reprobate from the States, left over 
from Ringling’s. Wherever it came 
from, that certainly was no British 
lion. 
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The Rivers of Vicenza 


A reminiscence of one who loved them and was betrayed 


ANTONIO BAROLINI 


JICENZA is the city where I was 

born and three are the rivers that 
wind themselves about her at the 
foot of the Berici Hills. They are not 
great rivers, but modest ones in 
normal times; curving and green, 
they insinuate themselves into the 
citv, appearing suddenly in silent, 
humid quarters or flowing under 
bridges that open unexpected vistas 
through the tangle of buildings and~ 
streets. 

Che three rivers are the Astichello, 
the Retrone, and the Bacchiglione. 
They bring greenness to all of Vicen- 





za, giving life to the gardens, to the 
peach trees and magnolias, to the 
climbing roses and the long avenues 
of poplars, to the high hedges of 
villas and the balconies of apart- 
ments overflowing with geraniums. 
They animate the stones of Vicenza, 
her palaces and churches, with hues 
of warm grayness; they corrode and 
color the marble of bridges into an- 
tiquity; they give the city its color 
and the reflection of its soul. 

Some years ago I worked in the 
ofhce of a tall palazzo just at the 
edge of the city’s true center. From 
the balcony that opened off my room 
the rivers were not visible; but that 
they existed, that their waters ran 
through the city and along the paths 
of her people, could be felt even up 
there. The rivers of Vicenza are a 
peaceful flow, softening and freshen- 
ing the many aspects of the city that 
time would otherwise have hardened. 
And while the rivers freshened, they 
also consumed—the gardens on their 
banks, the foundations of houses, the 
beaches of the washerwomen. 
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Below the balcony, in orchards, 
fountains sprouted with copious and 
sonorous jets of water. The sur- 
rounding palazzi, the cupolas, the 
towers, the enormous roof (like the 
shell of an innocuous sleeping tur- 
tle) of Palladio’s basilica in the Piaz- 
za dei Signori, seemed to float on the 
invisible drifting current of the three 
rivers whose waters passed under the 
city and lifted its foundations in an 
all but perceptible breath. 


TATURALLY, to understand all this 
it was necessary to be somewhat 
initiated, although a great baggage 
of culture was not needed. My men- 
tor, for example, was a_ simple 
enough and uninstructed man—Gia- 
como Zanella, stoker of coal for the 
railroad. His name is the same as 
that of the Vicenza poet who wrote 
of the river Astichello in a sonnet 
cycle, provincial and cultivated, dur- 
ing the last century. But my friend’s 
hands were large and black, and he 
used them on a shovel from morning 
to night among piles of coal at the 
station docks. He had never heard 
of his namesake the poet, though he 
felt the same exuberance as he fished 
that the poet felt as he penned his 
sonnets. 

On each day off from his work 
the stoker Zanella turned to the 
rivers and fished their clear currents 
with a long and gently bowed rod. 
He was blind in one eye and the rims 
of both were red and puffed from the 
irritation of coal dust. His face had 
the ugliness of stone masks that 
adorn the old fountains of Vicenza, 
where the more the sculptor had 
striven to make them horrible and 
grotesque, the more they had become 
nothing more than harmless spout- 
ers of water. 

The stoker with his burning eyes 
was like a Charon, but in his boat 
he plied not the black waters of the 
Styx but the mild and open waters 
that passed the old houses of his 
city. His boat was one of those squat 





tubs that are not clearly defined into 
a bow and stern. It was low with a 
flat keel, the kind that adheres well 
to river currents. Zanella propelled 
himself with a long pole and beached 
himself on a bit of gravel to fish, 
throwing his line where the waters 
were deepest and where the fish run 
like silver shivers in the current. 

Giacomo Zanella, stoker, knew 
everything of the city’s three rivers. 
He had gone over them in his boat 
for hours, at times even for days, pass- 
ing from one to the other by means 
of canals and streams that I was 
tempted to think were known only 
to him. The rivers spoke to Zanella, 
and he gave back his confidences to 
them without reserve, as one can do 
only among trusted friends in whose 
company nerves are relaxed and in 
whose force one abandons one’s own 
willingly, to feel for an instant free 
even from the necessity of action; 
and everything is resolved in a con- 
templation so intense it cannot be 
expressed in words, so concise and 
infinite are its meanings. This existed 
between Giacomo Zanella, stoker, 
and the rivers just as, to a lesser ex- 
tent, it had existed between them 
and Giacomo Zanella, poet. 


Te STOKER did not limit to the 
fair seasons his visits to the rivers. 
Even in storms, even in the winter, 
when his boat lay inert on the land 
and covered with a rude shelter of 
tin in the courtyard behind his 
house, Zanella visited the rivers. Dur- 
ing these times he would walk on 
the banks or sit on a rock and watch 
the swollen waters all yellow and im- 
petuous. He watched their violent 
voraciousness with the leaves and 
branches and debris caught in the 
maws ol their currents from flooded 
refuse piles upstream. 

Sometimes he was called on to 
probe the rivers for drowned bodies. 
Zanella knew the habits of the rivers 





where and 


—he knew when the 
waters would give up a body. After 
following at length the river bank, 
getting the scent of the waters, the 
direction of the winds, the course of 
the ravines, and the measure of tur- 
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bulence of the current, he would say, 
“You won't find a body before two 
days are up, and you'll have to go as 
far as Debba to find it. After two 
days—tangled in the grating at the 
falls.” And each case, with its differ- 
ent diagnosis, would be as Zanella 
had said. 

My friend knew the secrets of fish- 
ing the rivers, too. “You see,” he 
would say, “if you want a good trout 
you must come to the exact spot at 
exactly the right time.” What the 
exactly right time was he never told 
me, but he knew. I remember the 
day he brought me the gift of a 
marvelous trout fresh from the river 
and covered in vine leaves. And he 
told me then: “Each fish that the 
river gives me is a treason that she 
must compute. But this is the law. 
And even Christ ate fish.” 


c MUST not be assumed that Zanella 

recounted to all and sundry the 
stories and secrets that he learned 
from the rivers. He spoke of them 
to me because I, in my office, was 
connected with him and his work on 
the coal piles—we were colleagues 
of a sort. And, more, I had told him 
of his namesake the poet. I loved 
the rivers through the poet, the 
stoker loved them through his boat, 
and we found our affinity through 
the queer circumstance of his having 
the poet’s name. 

Giacomo Zanella the stoker knew 
perfectly the characters of the three 





rivers, their diversities, and their in- 
dividualities. The Bacchiglione, for 
example, was gay and open, a river 


flanked by tall trees or high grassy 


banks; her waters were almost always 
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pure and innocent with babbling; 
at the lower banks, where she could 
be easily waded, her bed was white 
and pink gravel and clumps of 
grasses swayed with the current, and 
the sands were wavy with fishbone 
designs. 

“She is a generous river,” Zanella 
would say. “When she is in a bad 
mood after a thaw or heavy rains, 
she shows it and puts you on your 
guard. She is not a hypocrite with 
secrets and hidden traps under her 
clear surface. She is happy and sunny, 
and her fish (except after storms) 
do not taste of mud. Her fish have 
been washed and nourished on water 
that flows over rocks. There are few 
rivers, my friend, like the Bacchi- 
glione—not too large, not too small.” 

As for the Retrone, that was a 
murky river with waters which 
seemed stagnant but which covered 
internal eddies and whirlpools, She 
seemed a great moat but was as dan- 
gerous as a swift ocean tide. Zanella 
told of plunging his pole in her 
depths and suddenly not finding bot- 
tom, or feeling the pull of her hidden 
swirls suck against the boat. 

But it was the Astichello that the 
stoker found most insincere. She ran 
through low banks, worn away into 
mud, right at the edge of the coun- 
try, with the apparent placidity of 
an irrigation ditch. 

At times her waters even had azure 
reflections over the black depths, and 
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her banks hosted reeds, bushes, strip- 
ling oaks, mosses, and acacia. Drag- 
onflies hung over threads of weeds 
at her sides; on her banks lived 
mosquitoes and beetles luminous 
against the sun, and little green 
frogs with great startled eyes. The 
Astichello was much frequented by 
hunters because of the many larks 
that plummeted down from the im- 
mense skies attracted by the blue of 
her sparkling waters. But Zanella 
distrusted the hidden darkness of 
the Astichello. “Too much mud, 
too many dead—especially young- 
sters who dive in and get caught 
on the bottom. It’s forbidden to 
dive in, but the river is beautiful 





























































and blue on top. She’s irresistible 
like a boy’s first girl.” 

Zanella never tired of talking of 
his three rivers or I of listening. I en- 
joyed the confidence of this man 
who had been considered so difficult 
and ill-tempered by all. 


M* FRIEND the stoker lived in a 
hovel of old Vicenza that had a 
courtyard surrounded on three sides 
by tangled alleyways and other de. 
crepit buildings, and on the fourth 
by one of the three rivers that passed 
silently by just before threading the 
Bridge of Boats farther on. In the 
courtyard children played, and 
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women washed clothes on the river 
bank. During nights of bright moon 
the cats made love and screamed un- 
disturbed while water mice swam in 
the river, their long whiskers skim- 
ming the waters like the wake of a 
light craft. 

Near the water, by the washer- 
women, by the beached boats and 
the cats, Giovanni the young son of 
the stoker Zanella had grown up and 
played out his childhood. At the age 
of eleven he was a pledge for his 
father—the only one of the stoker’s 
four children who was to vindicate 
the father’s past. The other children 
were full grown. The red-haired 
daughter was a mill hand, while one 
son was a baker and the other a 
pharmacist’s delivery boy. None had 
wanted to study except Giovanni, 
who spent much time reading and 
writing and, according to his father, 
already knew everything. Zanella 
told how Giovanni did sums in his 
head without writing down figures 
and how he would certainly become 
a doctor or a lawyer. 

The boy had always gone along 
the rivers and he knew every one ol 
them. Since he was eight or nine years 
old he had always gone with other 
boys to pick mulberry leaves on the 
edge of the happy and generous 
Bacchiglione as it passed the far side 
of the public gardens, near the 
railway bridge. When it was time 
for the silkworms to appear, the 
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gathering was intense and fatiguing. 
Mulberry leaves had to be picked in 
the early evening, and the interval 
was short because of the silkworm’s 
brief cycle before he retired to his 
cocoon. 

Giovanni and his companions 
made money from providing leaves 
to the peasants. But the year he was 
eleven Giovanni fell from the tree 
where he was picking into the river 
below. His friends called but no 
one heard, and they stood on the 
banks like frightened, shrill birds— 
not one dared to jump in after Gio- 
vanni. Soon Giovanni’s head had 
sunk beneath the cool deep-running 
waters, and the boys were on the 
banks amid the mulberry trees 
where the evening was still warm 


and full of sun. They left silently 


and took along the leaves they had 
already gathered. The silkworms had 
to eat in any case. 


_ three nights and two days the 
stoker Zanella went in his boat 
with grappling hooks along the river 
to find the body, but he never found 
his son who knew so well how to read 
and do sums. The poor father with 
his red-rimmed eyes and heavy black 
hands went with lantern and hooks 
all up and down the river—into all 
her nooks and secret places. The 
prow of his boat nosed the shore as 
he searched in bushes and under the 
walls of riverside houses. He looked 
under the wheels of mills and _ be- 
tween the gratings of sewers. When 
after three nights and two days they 
hadn’t found Giovanni, the cara- 
binieri with the blue hats and silver 
flame insignia that the boy had ad- 
mired so much were tired of search- 
ing and said, “Let’s go home, Za- 
nella. After a while the river will 
give him up.” 

And so it was that before the week 
was out a fisherman friend of Gia- 
como Zanella, just at twilight, found 
the poor ravaged body. The father, 
who had so many times gone up and 
down the river searching, was not 
allowed to see his son. 

“It burns me here,” the stoker 
told me afterwards, rapping his 
chest, his eyes blazing from coal dust 
and sorrow. “It burns me here. How 
could it have happened? And in the 
Bacchiglione!” The poor man was 
oppressed by his grief and came of- 
ten to the office to sit mutely by my 
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desk, taking out and putting back 
in his wallet a picture of a laughing 
Giovanni. 

When we stepped out on the 
balcony from my office I saw in 
my mind the bridge where the train 


The Clock 





crosses the Bacchiglione. Just a few 
yards from where Giovanni fell I 
had, as a boy, skipped stones with a 
sister now dead. The waters pass, 
and the lives their surface reflect 
shimmer for a moment and are gone. 


Struck Twenty-nine 


JEAN PARIS 


ParIs 
| pipeieag today is anxious. This is 
one of the reasons why the the- 
ater, and especially the avant-garde 
theater, is so alive and popular here. 
If there is something rotten in the 
state of France, as many of the French 
are inclined to think, is it surprising 
that there should be Hamlets? 
Curiously enough, the three fore- 
most French Hamlets using players 
to ask their questions are Eugene 
Ionesco, a Romanian; Arthur Adam- 
ov, an Armenian; and Samuel Beck- 
ett, an Irishman. Equally pessimistic, 
equally rebellious, and equally dis- 
dainful of each other, these play- 
wrights are giving us a new concep- 
tion of the theater. By their use of a 
number of puzzling devices they 
have gradually accustomed audiences 
to a new kind of relationship be- 
tween human beings and the dark 
forces that oppress them. Thus, in 
Comment S’En Débarrasser, lonesco 
doesn’t hesitate to put a corpse on 
the stage, an enormous corpse sym- 
bolizing the dead love of an old 
couple, a corpse that grows from act 


to act until it finally invades the 
entire space. In the same spirit, 
Adamov, in La Grande et La Petite 
Manoeuvre, presents a man persecut- 
ed by a fascist society who loses his 
limbs one after the other until at 
the end of the play he is reduced to 
a torso. Such tricks throw light on 
the usually obscure background of 
our acts, and by doing so they at- 
tempt to bring us to a full conscious- 
ness of our situation in the world. 
This situation cannot be consid- 
ered comfortable. In these queer and 
fantastic plays the external world is 
depicted as menacing, devouring, 
unknown. For example, in La Can- 
tatrice Chauve, Ionesco symbolizes 
this outside threat by a clock that 
strikes as often as it wishes: twenty- 
nine strokes for noon, seven for ten 
o'clock. In Le Nouveau Locataire, 
he describes a man who rents a flat 
in Paris—an event already incon- 
ceivable in view of the housing short- 
age—and then an improbable _pro- 
cession of chairs, tables, wardrobes, 
beds appear one alter another and 
fill the stage so that by the time the 

















curtain falls, 
hemmed in 
move. 

In this new dramaturgy, objects 
supersede words. It is the inanimate 
that points to our failure in this uni- 
verse. We lose our limbs if we fight 
it; we know so little about it that a 
clock can be more cunning than a 
man. We suffocate in materialism 
where objects take precedence over 
thoughts. 


the protagonist is 
and cannot make a 


ig THE academic tradition, the 

word is dignified or noble, or 
bombastic. Its obvious emphasis on 
form rather than content leads often 
to ambiguity and misunderstanding. 
In Waiting for Godot, Samuel 
Beckett makes this language ridicu- 
lous, reducing it to flat remarks 
about food, weather, or destiny. Yet 
his deliberate poverty of style is un- 
deniably poetic. Adamov’s char- 
acters, too, use commonplaces, while 
Ionesco’s personages speak in the 
elementary, tourist-abroad style of 
French Without Tears. By discredit- 
ing the classical language, these 
writers aim at discrediting the social 
class—the “U” class from which it 
derives. Through all manner of 
parodies, they reveal what they hold 
to be the specious tendencies of con- 
ventional society. 

This trend obviously belongs to a 
theater in transition. It is negative. 
Nevertheless, in freeing the stage 
from its traditional rules, the three 
French Hamlets are opening the 
way to something new. They are 
promoting a new climate of action, 
and a new style of language. The 
time has now come when they can no 
longer play a nihilistic role. With 
increasing awareness of social anx:- 
iety, some of them are moving to- 
wards a more affirmative attitude 
Thus Adamov, master of pessimism, 
is becoming political. In his latest 
play, Le Ping-Pong, he propounds so- 
cialist values. 

Having brought new tools to the 
art, the avant-garde will probably 
turn to a revival of tragedy. Already 
in poetry, younger writers seem to 
be aware once again that beyond the 
absurdities of existence, beyond the 
clown’s bitterness and sarcastic de- 
spair, they must find that intense 
feeling for life which has always 
been and must remain the premise 
of all great theater. 
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Henry James 


Came Home at Last 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


he JAMES: AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A SMALL 
Boy aNp OtnHers; Notes oF A SON AND 
BrotHer; THE Mipp_e Years. Edited with 
an introduction by Frederick W. Dupee. 
Criterion. $7.50. 


Chateaubriand’s Mémoires d’Outre- 
tombe runs to three thousand and 
thirty-eight pages; Henry James’s 
A Small Boy and Others (1913), 
Notes of a Son and Brother (1914), 
and The Middle Years (1917, post- 
humous) are now republished in one 
volume of five hundred and ninety- 
nine pages. The James memoirs 
seem by far the longer. 
Chateaubriand gave his nostalgia 
to the French monarchy, whose fall 
he witnessed; his blessing to the 
Catholic Church, whose ruins he ad- 
mired; his flattering attention to 
Napoleon, whose career he saw in 
scale with his own. Deep in public 
affairs, he managed to have a hun- 
dred love affairs and visit Niagara 
Falls. He bequeathed to his compa- 
triots that romanticism from which 
they never recovered—Sartre and his 
boring companions are bookworm 
romantics seeking a new heroism of 
despair—and when he wrote his 





Henry James and his father: 
a Brady portrait 


memoirs it had to be a race to catch 
up with and enregister the kaleido- 
scopic events of an adventurous life 
and his ever-shifting response to 
them. His memoirs are a_ high 
gale tearing through the forests of 
history. 

Henry James was simply a New 
York boy of good family who became 
a great novelist and lived abroad. 
When he came to write his memoirs, 
at sixty-eight, no great surge or re- 
cession of events demanded recogni- 
tion. His only action had been to 
write, and he had attended to what- 
ever comment he cared to make 
about the process when he prepared 
the prefaces to the New York Edition 
of his collected novels. As he looked 
over his life, dictating his memoirs 
in London in 1911, his mind re- 
turned to something deeper than 
action: something that was at once 
an intensely personal matter, his 
youth, and, of far broader interest, 
the awakening of an artist’s mind. 
There were no facts of any conse- 
quence to help him recapture that 
youth or that awakening. The facts, 
had they been there, neatly collected, 
neatly filed, were not what he want- 
ed. He was fully prepared to make 
the facts subservient to what he 
wanted. It was the child, the child’s 
mind, reacting to whatever detail, 
however minute, however distorted 
in memory, that mattered. 


y was not New York in the 1850's 
that he sought to recapture. If, 
with supreme skill, he succeeded in 
doing so, this was incidental to his 
purpose. It was not London, Paris, 
or Geneva as they were when first he 
visited them that he sought to por- 
tray, but the attraction, the intensity 
of attraction they exerted on the 
spirit of a New York child. It was 
not even the originality and the 
charm of his family that mattered: 
“We were never in a single case, I 
think, for two generations, guilty of 
a stroke of business,” he writes. 
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The James family, even excluding 
Henry and William, was subject 
enough for a novelist. But Henry 
James’s concern is entirely with his 
family’s effect on himself. 

William James had died the year 
before these memoirs were under- 
taken: They were to be a tribute. 
Certainly Henry James worshiped 
his brother. This he makes movingly 
evident. And his affection for his 
father was very strong. But neither 
the city of his birth nor his parents, 
nor his brothers, his cousins, or his 
aunts could be the true subject of 
an artist’s meditation on the past. 
The subject had to be himself. 

And it had to be pursued with the 
methods James had finally arrived 
at after a lifetime: the pause, the 
halt for the right word, for the quali- 
fying clause, and at the same time 
the refusal to arrest the flow of the 
sentence or the paragraph, the re- 
fusal to admit that the hesitancy was 
other than intentional and, finally, 
the deliberate creation for their own 
sake of the eddies, the calmer reaches 
in the waters, premonitory of rapids 
that never came, together with an 





more fond dreams and glimmering 
pictures than any other one principle 
of growth.” James is trying to ex- 
plain the origins of that nostalgia for 
Europe to which he hastened to 
yield—in so far as he was capable of 
haste. 

English books and magazines were 
part of it. Dickens was part of it— 
clandestinely heard read aloud at an 
early age until Henry’s sobs revealed 
his presence and he was sent 
to bed. His parents talked of Pic- 
cadilly and Green Park, and about 
summer in Windsor, and Richmond, 
and Sudbrook, and Ham Common, 
and that, of course, had something 
to do with it. His intense love for 
New York theater, to which his par- 
ents allowed him access while he 
was still a child, led straight to Lon- 
don and the pantomime at Drury 
Lane about which they told him, as 
it did to France, for there were 


French players and acrobats in New 
York at the time, and to Italy also 
because of Signor Léon Javelli “in 
whom the French and Italian charm 
appear to have met.” Signor Javelli 
walked the tightrope. 





ever more detailed inspection of the 
river banks. That is why these mem- 
oirs, so rich in incident and reflec- 
tion, so deeply, so quietly and re- 
servedly poetic, compel us to the 
unaccustomed pleasure of slow read- 
ing—accepting all the pauses indi- 
cated by the author, and others de- 
termined mostly by contentment, 
sometimes by a feeling of surfeit. 


The Smell of London 


“The English smell” is what the 
James boys called it. “I had only to 
snuff up hard enough, fresh uncut 
volume in hand, to taste of the very 
substance of London. All our books 
in that age were English .. . and I 
take the perception of that quality 
in them to have associated itself with 
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Everything led to Europe: “What 
else can have happened but that, 
having taken over, under suggestion 
and with singular infant prompti- 
tude, a particular throbbing con- 
sciousness, I had become aware of 
the source at which it could best 
be refreshed?” 

Soon he was to drink at this 
source, conducted by his understand- 
ing and helpful parents, who took 
him and William and Wilky to Eu- 
rope under the impression that lan- 
guages would be helpful. And so his 
highly unorthodox schooling in New 
York was continued by an even more 
random exposure to French, Swiss, 
German, and English tutors, draw- 
ing masters, and institutions of learn- 
ing. We know what followed. 





An early portrait by La Farge 


Ingeniously and with entire convic- 
tion Henry James explains why he 
sought Europe. He does not indicate 
why his parents sought it before him 
or why it is that his own experience, 
so intense and conclusive, cannot be 
taken as an isolated and peculiar 
happening not experienced by other 
Americans, by so many before and 
after his times. It is an unsatisfac- 
tory commonplace to say that those 
mid-century Americans of James’s 
boyhood who had the requisite leis- 
ure and money to do so were im- 
pelled—but why?—to rediscover Eu- 
rope, and by bringing back odds and 
ends of the arts (the cameo from 
from the factory at Herculaneum, 
the academic composition of nymphs 
and goddesses from the Paris Salon) 
to rediscover the arts. Yet long 
before Henry James, and assiduous- 
ly after him, Americans were sub- 
ject to that disease of his, the long- 
ing for Europe, while not subject 
in the slightest degree to the special 
circumstances that determined it in 
him, or possessing his genius for 
turning it to advantage. 

Regrettably, Henry James was 
satisfied with explaining his own 
case, or making the greatest effort 
to do so. He was sensitive to com- 
plaints that he lived abroad. But 
he was aware also of the larger issue, 
for he describes the pull of Europe 
on Americans—like another moon— 
with the inconclusive word “mystic,” 
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and his account of the symptoms 
will be recognized by all who have 
suffered them. 

There was all the evidence in the 
world to force upon him the recogni- 
tion that among Americans he was 
in no way singular. Everywhere he 
traveled on the Continent, he was 
forever running into relatives and 
friends of the family. They would 
have a house in Paris or Lausanne, 
or they would have their favorite 
hotels in Florence, in Rome or in 
London. And _ everywhere some 
friend, some relative, had preceded 
them. Some of them frequented Eu- 
rope for no other reason than that 
they enjoyed doing so. Many of 
them, like Henry, were after the 
“languages” and the arts. Most of 
them, in the end, came home. 

James was to think of one travel- 
ing compatriot with particular emo- 
tion. Vernon King dazzled him. He 
had “the intensely accent-giving 
stamp of the Latin quarter, which 
we so thinly imagined and so super- 
ficially brushed on our pious walks 
to the Luxembourg and through the 
parts where the glamour might have 
hung thickest.” But young King 
resisted all the pulls of Europe and 
“found himself, with the outbreak 
of the [Civil] War, simply as the 
American soldier, and not under any 
bribe, however dim, of the epaulette 
or the girt sword; but just as the 
common enlisting native...” Ver- 
non King was killed in action and 
James adds pathetically, in view of 
his own exclusion from the war by 
an accidental injury, that “all the 
fine privilege and fine culture of all 
the fine countries... had ‘amounted’ 

to the bare headstone on the 
Newport hillside. . .” 

Throughout his life, James in a 
hundred ways treated the problem 
of the American’s reaction to Eu- 
rope. He was never to solve it. 


OT EVERYONE in Europe lives 

under the shadow of Chartres, 
and if one attempts to explain Eu- 
rope’s charm—James loved that word 
—there is no use talking about man’s 
imprint on nature as exemplified by 
the cathedrals, the orderly fields, the 
white provincial streets. Our clover- 
leaf highway transfer points imprint 
man’s will on nature even more evi- 
dently, and so do buildings taller 
than San Gimignano’s towers and— 
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abandoning strident paradox—so do 
our white-fenced Kentucky pastures 
enclosing the colt still at play, or 
our white New England churches. 
There is a statute of limitations 
on antiquity. Beyond a certain point 
defined by the effective memory of 
man, history does not impress. The 
Frenchman thinks of his heritage in 
terms no larger than we do our own: 
Charlemagne and Washington are 
equally remote. It is because they 
did not recognize this law that Mus- 
solini and Hitler failed. Italians, per- 
suaded to make the hypothetical 
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noises the ancient Romans made 
when they felt inclined to cheer, 
never felt truly at home in any re- 
construction of the Roman past. 
The Germans built bonfires to Thor, 
but the bonfires soon paled in the 
brighter conflagration they ignited. 


_. is Europe’s pull? Atavism? 
Or is it, as James, who had no 
Fowler to restrain him, might have 
said, only a que sats-je? 

Whatever it is, he succumbed to 
it—for a time, it seemed, irrevo- 
cably. He was the expatriate against 
whom nationalists must bay and cry. 
Appearances are deceptive, but even 
the cumulative evidence of the 
novels—before these autobiographi- 
cal works made everything clear— 
pointed to something quite other 
than the expatriate attitude. In 
James’s fiction, Americans took on 








less and less prominence in the list 
of his characters. When they ap.- 
peared it was not peculiarly as 
Americans, but to play their part in 
a whole which had little to do with 
nationalism. The décor might be 
British or Roman, just as Proust's 
décor was to be French, but the 
matter under consideration was the 
human heart, entangled in social af- 
fairs, limited in its manifestations 
by social circumstance—but only as 
a poem is limited to the quatrain, 
to the sonnet, to the selected form. 
In his informed introduction Mr. 
Frederick W. Dupee suggests that 
by the time the autobiographical 
work was entered upon James “had 
no such quarrel with the time and 
place of his origins as he would 
very likely have had at the earlier 
period. His old feud with American 
culture had been qualified by his 
dismay at modernity in general.” 
Surely his attitude was more positive. 
Once again Chateaubriand comes 
to mind: It was not any feeling of 
exhaustion or dismay or surfeit that 
accounts for the fact that the most 
moving of all those three thousand 
pages of his deal with his Breton 
childhood, with the silent woods 
outside the castle, and the father in 
the great hall pacing silently in and 
out of darkness, in and out of the 
light cast by the open hearth, and 
the child sitting there afraid to move 
until his father went to bed. 
The artist’s mind turns full circle. 
There is no escape from the youth 
that forms it. So, toward the end, 
Henry James, not grudgingly, turned 
back to his New York boyhood. 


Ultima Thule at Twenty-third 


Yet it was no question of a belated 
tribute to the past. The deepest 
meaning in his recapturing of youth 
lies in his recognition that the past 
never vanished, that all the work 
he was to do in later years had al- 
ready been started, was already being 
ordered and planned and projected 
in those early Fourteenth Street 
years when ultima Thule _ was 
Twenty-third, and the child walked 
down Broadway to the delights of 
the English bookstore. It was in New 
York, not abroad, not later, that he 
discovered his vocation to have an 
“eye for the scene” and perceived 
that the scene would best be acted out 
by members of a society that meas 
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ured its conduct against accepted 
standards. It was because of this 
that his work would be so largely 
dependent on conversation—on so- 
ciety conversation that suited him 
all the better in that it tended to 
conceal as well as to define. 

The standards of New York so- 
ciety in the 1850's, at least those of 
the James family and their inti- 
mates, were as high as any he would 


encounter later: “a remarkable 
cluster of private decencies.” And 
that society with its inscrutable 


ramifications of cousinship, its con- 
stant shuttling between Albany, 
Newport, and Rhinebeck, was surely 
as complicated as any he would later 
depict. Looking back at it was not 
really an expedition into the past. 
The London he had known for so 
many years was just as remote as 
New York, or, rather, neither of 
them was remote. Toward the end 
all of a man’s life is the present. The 
Autobiography closes inconclusively 
—James did not live to conclude it, 
but that would have made no dif- 
ference—with idle talk about a Lady 
Waterford’s paintings and how 
agreeably he had attended their ex- 
hibition. That scene was no closer to 
him than the New York years. 


S° THOSE American images come 
back to him with a sharpness no 
memory could summon, with the 
vividness of things that have never 
been absent. He lives with the sea- 
sons, the eternally recurrent seasons: 
“It is always a matter of winter 
twilight, firelight, lamplight.” That 
is the house in New York. Or, “the 
afterglow of the great snowfalls of 
winter was to turn in particular to 
a blinding glare, an unequalled 
hardness of light.” That was Cam- 
bridge, in his law-school days. Or 
the summers in Rhinebeck with his 
Aunt Elizabeth. “who had been Miss 
Bay of Albany,” when the lady was 
gardening and he heard the sounds 
“of claws of bright benevolent steel 
that kept nipping for our charmed 
advantage: roses and grapes and 
peaches and currant-clusters, together 
with turns of phrase and scraps of 
remark that fell as by quite a like 
flash of shears.” 

Dictating to Miss Bosanquet in 
Chelsea, Henry James was at home 
again in America. He had never been 
far away. 
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Inside 


Outside 


VIRGILIA PETERSON 


= Ourtsiper, by Colin Wilson. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4. 
There are the Outsiders and there 
is the rest of mankind. The Out- 
siders ask: Who are we? What are 
we doing here? Where should we go 
and how should we get there? The 
others—those whom the author dubs 
“bourgeois” (ignoring the Marxian 
connotations of the word)—ask noth- 
ing and therefore do not count. 

If you accept this arrogant exclu- 
sivity, if you are willing to assume 





with the twenty-five-year-old British 
prodigy who wrote this book that 
man’s existence is only justified in di- 
rect proportion to the intensity with 
which he questions existence itself, 
you will find in The Outsider what 
is probably one of the most fascinat- 
ing detective stories of our time. 
Down the labyrinthine ways of the 
modern mind Mr. Wilson pursues 
with passion the evidence he needs 
to prove, not our innocence or our 
guilt, but our excuse for living. If 
in the end he seems to have evaded 
the ultimate question of whether 
God made us or we made Him, the 
chase he takes us on with such in- 
tensity is surely the only one worth 
the effort. 

The author’s own effort is almost 
inconceivable in the light of his 
youth. He must have begun to read 








over the top of his baby bottles and 
begun to take notes and correlate his 
reading while his contemporaries 
were still playing rounders. To at- 
tempt to assess his erudition would 
be absurd; to find the gaps that pre- 
sumably exist in it, out of the ques- 
tion. If this first book were merely 
a pyrotechnical display of his in- 
timacy with the life and work of 
Blake, Nietzsche, Thomas Traherne, 
George Fox, Aristophanes, Sri Rama- 
krishna, Dostoevski, Kafka, Tolstoy, 
T. E. Hulme, George Gurdjieff, the 
James family, Joyce, Eliot, Heming- 
way, Hermann Hesse, Barbusse, 
Van Gogh, Nijinsky, Sartre, Camus, 
Kierkegaard, and Shaw, it would be 
astonishing enough. But literary 
name dropper that Colin Wilson un- 
doubtedly is, he dazzles the reade 
less by his showmanship than by his 
capacity for analysis and synthesis. 
Even for those who have read most 
of the works Mr. Wilson refers to, it 
must come as a high surprise to see 
in his hundreds of pertinent quota 
tions the evidence of a common in- 
terior pattern, the common anxiety, 
the common recognition of original 
sin that he discovers. 


{ee CHIEF characteristic of the Out- 
sider, Mr. Wilson postulates, is 
that he does not feel “at home in the 
world.” The world’s reality is not 
real to him. The Outsider stands 
alone, staring across the gulf that di- 
vides him from those who sweat !or 
obvious gain, from those who accept 
what they see as all there is. The 
Outsider seeks in the intolerable 
darkness the light of truth, in en- 
slavement some way to be free. 

Not all Outsiders, however, look 
alike. The Outsider can be, for in- 
stance, but is not necessarily, the 
artist. He may be a Dostoevski re- 
lentlessly pursuing through book 
alter book the key to life’s abun- 
dance; he may be a Nietzsche who 
“speculates on speculation because 
he has speculation in his blood”; he 
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may be a Nijinsky impaled on the 
lethal instrument of his own body; 
he may be a T. E. Lawrence driven 
to mental suicide by seeing too much 
and too deep; he may be a George 
Fox who cried “Wo to the bloody 
city of Lichfield!” in the market- 
place and lost his outsideness in 
founding a faith; or he may be one 
of the existentialist protagonists in 
the novels of Barbusse, Sartre, or 
Hesse whose outsideness consists in 
the paralyzing nausea of the specta- 
tor of doom. But whoever he is, Mr. 
Wilson gets inside him, and in the 
whole panorama of human charac- 
ier, it is only, according to Mr. Wil- 
son, what goes on inside the Outsider 
that counts. 


Failure of Humanism? 


Obviously, in his selection of Out- 
siders the author has had to be guilty 
of discrimination. He has had to re- 
frain from employing as witnesses 
theologians and saints, for although 
they are Outsiders in the worldly 
sense, they are inside something and 
hence are saved. He is writing this 
book for those to whom salvation is 
a problem. He is writing for those 
whom T. S. Eliot names “. . . the chil- 
dren at the gate/Who will not go 
away and cannot pray,” who are 
“terrified and cannot surrender.” He 
is writing for those who do not be- 
lieve all their tensions can be re- 
solved by the psychiatrist. He is writ- 
ing for those who do “not prefer not 
to believe,” who dream of a solution 
forcing itself upon them without 
having to commit themselves to a 
“preliminary gesture of faith” they 
cannot make. He is writing for the 
religious man without a religion. He 
is writing for the confused martyrs 
of our day. 


Sean, in this story of the suf- 
fering Outsider, Mr. Wilson, 
true detective that he is, relies almost 
more than humanly possible on the 
internal evidence of the brains he 
picks to bolster his argument, he 
falls here and there into the dog- 
matic trap. Of the contemporary 
German writer Hermann Hesse, 
only a few of whose books have been 
translated into English and all but 
one are now out of print, he says: 
“Considered as a whole, Hesse’s 
achievement can hardly be matched 
in modern literature. . .” Again, in his 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


at a recent News Conference, re- 
plied to questions about renovat- 
ing the Republican party by talk- 
ing about CHESTER BOWLES’ 
new book American Politics in 
a Revolutionary World. 


ADLAI STEVENSON 


after reading it, said of CHES- 
TER BOWLES’ new book 
“American Politics in a Revo- 
lutionary World enormously 
clarifies the major cycles of ex- 
panding freedom in our history.” 





















As November 6 approaches, it is 
important for you, too, to be 
aware of the problems that 
America’s leaders must meet. 
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account of Van Gogh as an Outsider 
whose emotions destroyed him, he 
remarks that some Van Gogh can- 
vases “are more direct affirmations 
than any other painter has ever 
achieved (El Greco perhaps ex- 
cepted)...” 

Considerable exception might be 
taken to such claims as these. But to 
his most dogmatic assertion of all— 
that humanism has failed and the 
belief in man’s perfectibility proved 
wholly hollow—there must be a cry 
of protest. Are all social reforms 
then to be held vain, all institutions 
of mercy and justice merely ceno- 
taphs? Is the concept of brotherhood, 
for which so much blood has been 
gladly spilled, a fatuous dream? Is it 
fair—is it even true?—to contend that 
just because today (and _ perhaps 
every other day) we are manipulated 
by slogans of expediency, the strug- 
gle for a better society has been, is, 
and always will be empty folly? 
Certainly for the Outsider, greater 


abundance of life can never be re. 
duced to terms of material welfare, 
But if, as Mr. Wilson and many of 
the Outsiders he quotes believe, the 
body is not distinct from the soul, 
then surely to appease the world’s 
physical hunger is to feed indirectly 
the world’s soul. Yet he does not 
defend the validity of such work. 
Nor can he admit that it might also 
be God's. 


H™: then, in its inconclusive con- 

clusion, lies any quarrel the read- 
er may have with The Outsider. We 
are led, step by brilliantly disci- 
plined step, to the well of religious 
belief, where Outsiders (and _per- 
haps, Mr. Wilson to the contrary 
notwithstanding, some benighted In- 
siders too) long to drink. But young 
Mr. Wilson cannot bring himself to 
say whether or not this well, of 
which the visionaries in the book 
speak with such impassioned lucid- 
ity, has gone dry. 


Ladders, Tunnels, 
And Colossal Nerve 


AL NEWMAN 


| heat FROM GERMANY, by Aidan Craw- 
ley. Simon and Schuster. $3.95. 
On a mid-April morning in 1945, 
G. K. Hodenfield of Stars & Stripes 
and this reviewer took a wrong turn 
at a road fork, as happened ofien 
enough. We were some miles west of 
the River Saale on the 104th Infan- 
try Division’s eastward line of ap- 
proach to Halle in central Germany. 
More than that we didn’t know, and 
the road was ominously deserted un- 
der the bright sun. We were there- 
fore somewhat relieved to see three 
figures in British battle dress trudg- 
ing westward toward us. They turned 
out to be prisoners of war: an Aus- 
tralian, a New Zealander, and an 
Englishman. They had been working 
on a farm nearby until their master, 
hearing that American forces were 
approaching, had simply turned 
them adrift. What were they to do 
now? they asked us. 

We told them that officially they 
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were to stay where they were and 
behave themselves, but that unoff- 
cially it might be a good idea to find 
a German with an automobile, kick 
his backside black and blue if he 
objected to their commandeering it, 
and make off toward Paris or Brus- 
sels mooching gasoline and rations 
from rear-echelon units and supply 
dumps along the way. 

For a moment the trio just looked 
shocked. Then the Australian spoke. 
“Ow now,” he said. “We couldn't 
do that.” It was our turn to be 
shocked. We had always thought of 
Empire troops, particularly the An- 
zacs, as men of abounding spirit. 

What we had forgotten, of course, 
was the years these three had spent 
as P.W.s. To us the Germans were 
a disagreeable, boring lot who had 
been caught with their great fat fin- 
gers clutching common decency’s 
windpipe and now were whining 
noisily that “Hans vos a Nazi and 
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Illustration from ‘Escape from Germany’ 
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Fritz vos a Nazi, but me, I vos neffer 


a Nazi.” 
To the prisoners, though, the Ger- 
mans were still the Herrenvolk. 


‘A Few Rare People’ 


One of the more perceptive chapters 
in Mr. Crawley’s book—which con- 
fines itself quite sensibly to R.A.F. 
escapes—treats with this P.W. men- 
tality and sets the record straight on 
what brave, kinetic types inveterate 
escapers had to be. “People are apt 
to imagine that when captured 
a man automatically longs to get 
away and that it is only the physical 
difficulties which prevent him. This 
is not true. Only a small percentage 
of prisoners of war ever make per- 
sistent attempts to escape; sooner or 
later the great majority accept cap- 
tivity and try to endure it with as 
much cheerfulness as possible. . . . / A 
few rare people, those who live for 
action, are never in any doubt about 
what they should do. For them cap- 
ture is always unbearable and escape 
their only interest from the start; 
but for the great majority the imme- 
diate difficulties often seem insuper- 
able and arguments for postponing 
the attempt overwhelming. . . .” 

Having thus set his human terms, 
the author, an R.A.F. officer shot 
down over Libya in 1941, makes it 
plain that the Empire air forces con- 
tained more would-be escapers than 
any other service of any Allied coun- 
try, and certainly this collection of 
carefully-documented stories tends to 
bear out what otherwise would sound 
like just another bit of service chau- 
vinism. 


October 4, 1956 
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gt mn under, or through” was the 

option for would-be escapers, 
whether they spent their intermi- 
nable gray days in specially built 
wire - and - guard - tower - surrounded 
compounds in the open country or— 
tougher yet—ancient moated Schléss- 
er perched on high hills. 

The “through” of the formula was 
usually a matter of a command of 
German, a disguise, and the colos- 
sal nerve to walk past the Goons 
(guards) at the gates. Escapes were 
made by P.W.s gotten up as German 
soldiers and officers, as electricians, 
painters, and, in one instance, a 
chimney sweep. 

The most spectacular “over” es- 
cape involved extinguishing the 
lights of Oflag VI B near Warburg 
on the night of August 30, 1942, 
while four well-rehearsed teams of 
ten used scaling ladders to get over 
two wire fences ten feet high and 
six feet apart. Twenty-nine of the 
forty got clear and three made the 
“home run” all the way to England 
via Holland. 

It was the “under,” however, 
the tunneling, that fascinated most 
would-be escapers, particularly the 
engineer, the handyman, the do-it- 
yourselfer. As Mr. Crawley points 
out, tunnels were a lot safer than 
other means because fewer prisoners 
got shot that way. But there were 
other hazards, such as buried micro- 
phones, sudden cave-ins, and bad 
air. “Between May 1942 and March 
1943, although at least sixty were 
begun, no tunnel in any Air Force 
camp succeeded. . . .”” The box score 
on tunnels for the entire war was 
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seven completed, through which 
about two hundred men escaped. 
“OF these,” the author adds dryly, 
“only eight reached England . . .” 


The Story of HARRY 


Mr. Crawley gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the wooden-vaulting-horse 
ruse that brought freedom to three 
officers and made a dramatic post- 
war movie, but his best effort is the 
narrative description of the tunnel 
code-named HARRY in the north com- 
pound of the same camp, Stalag Luft 
III at Sagan, eighty miles southeast 
of Berlin. When completed, HARRY 
was two feet high, two feet wide, 
336 feet long, and more than twenty 
feet below the surface. It contained 
an electric-lighting system, a manu- 
ally operated railway for the trans- 
portation of sand and tunnel work- 
ers, a workshop, and a crude air- 
conditioning system. Its entrance was 
a trapdoor formed by the base of an 
old-fashioned stove. 

Six hundred men worked on HARRY. 
Their chief problem was the disper- 
sal and concealment of fresh sand, 
which came out at the rate of about 
one ton for every 3.5 feet of tunnel. 
The maximum distance dug in a 
day came to fourteen feet, and the 
record for sand disposal—by P.W.s 
with eight-pound sacks concealed in 
their trouser legs—rested at 3,600 
pounds in one hour. 


O* THE moonless night of March 
23, 1943, HARRY was ready. Be- 
tween 10:30 p.m. and 4:55 A.M. sev- 
enty-six of the two hundred men 
ready to escape got through and 
away before a sentry stumbled across 
the tunnel exit and several P.W.s 
who had just emerged. 

The sad sequel was the unprece- 
dented murder of fifty recaptured 
men by the Gestapo under orders 
from Hitler. Three of the escapers— 
two Norwegians and one Dutch off- 
cer of the R.A.F.—made it all the 
way. Their nationalities would seem 
to argue that a Britisher, “in spite 
of all temptations to belong to other 
nations,” had a hell of a hard time 
passing himself off as anything but 
British. 

The dismal statistic of only thirty 
successful “home runs” during the 
whole war by R.A.F. prisoners, whose 
total reached fifteen thousand, would 
tend further to support that theory. 
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Book Notes 


NTONELLO DA Messina. Text by Stefano 
Bottari. 51 illustrations with 39 in 
color. New York Graphic Society. $18. 


Antonello’s portraits are Roman or 
Etruscan in their tough individual- 
ity; the landscapes in which he places 
his Annunciations and Crucifixions 
are Flemish, Venetian, or Sicilian: 
In art, the fifteenth century knew no 
frontiers in time or space. With this 
volume the publishers, whose series 
in collaboration with UNESCO was re- 
viewed in The Reporter of June 28, 
start a new program of exceptional 
art books. . 





S° FELL THE ANGELS, by Thomas Graham 
Belden and Marva Robins Belden. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown. $5. 


The Civil War fever rages on. Here 
is a book pegged on Salmon P. 
Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, but it is more the story 
of his daughter Kate and her hus- 
band, who are not of transcendent 
historic importance but whose lives 
reflected a fascinating squalor on the 
august official. 

Kate Chase was quite a girl: queen 
of Washington society; confidante 
and adviser of men who passed as 
statesmen; hoopskirted politician 
who worked tirelessly to make her 
father President and who at least 
succeeded, through the influence of 
her lover, the flamboyant Senator 
Roscoe Conkling, in keeping Chase’s 
old rival, Samuel J. Tilden, out of 
the Presidency. 

Kate married William Sprague IV 
largely to provide financial backing 
for her father’s political aspirations. 
Sprague’s inherited textile fortune 
of $25 million, give or take a few, 
had made him Democratic “Boy 
Governor” of Rhode Island, and 
doubtless was instrumental in his 
election as Senator by the state legis- 
lature. 

In this painstakingly researched 
and skillfully constructed book, 
Chase the crusader against slavery, 
Chase the sincere Christian, Chase 
the able governor of Ohio, Chase the 
resourceful national financier, and 
Chase the courageous Chief Justice 
are subordinated to the long-drawn- 
out scandal of his daughter’s mar- 
riage and her subsequent degrada- 


tion. Chase’s public acts are shown 
as consistently motivated by an over. 
weening political ambition that was 
always thwarted by people he—and 
the daughter who remained faithful 
only to him—considered incompetent 
lesser men, such as Abraham Lin- 
coln. 





HE Nun’s Story, by Kathryn Hulme, 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4. 
Nuns who leave their nunneries 
usually have a great deal to com. 
plain about. Here, for a change, is 
a nun who exalts what she leaves, 
Kathryn Hulme speaks for the Bel- 
gian girl who served heroically as 
a nurse in the Congo, was recalled 
to Belgium, and because nothing 
could prevent her hating the Nazis, 
left an institution that could not 
admit hatred. Furthermore as a nun 
Sister Luke found that her spontane- 
ous personal devotion to suffering 
people conflicted with her order's 
insistence on contemplative devo- 
tion: She stayed with the dying 
when the bell called her to prayer. 

This book, filled with action and 
excitement, goes to the heart of the 
Christian paradox, admitting as it 
does that Christianity is in a sense 
“unnatural.” For it is not virtue 
alone—who is against virtue?—that 
the highest Christian life demands, 
but that virtue itself be transcended. 
In the view of Christian monasti- 
cism the key to this rise above nat- 
ural virtue is the word obedience, 
the only discipline through which 
self-centeredness, even the most vit 
tuous, can be surmounted. 

In The Nun’s Story the debate is 
conducted at the high level it de 
mands—through intensely _ living 
characters. 





Maes Dies, by Samuel Beckett. Trans 
lated from the French by the author. 
Grove Press: an Evergreen Book, $1.25; 
hardbound 500-copy limited edition, $3.75. 


In this novel by the author of Wait 
ing for Godot, the world that most 
of us still have the weakness oF 
wisdom to love is dismissed with 
unparalleled contempt and ruthless 
invective—but in words and images 
of unusual beauty. 


THE REPORTER 





